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Merger. To 
Be Studied 


WASHINGTON—Breaking through j 
the fog of counter-testimony before 
the House committee investigating 
the Army-Navy unification, the Army 
gnd Navy will soon announce the 
formation of a joint committee to 
ase the apparent impasse it has 
been reported here. 

Army officials (see General Som- 
qvell’s testimony on Page 6) have 
testified in favor of a merger while 
Navy and Marine officials have tes- 
tified against It. 

For a time it appeared that the 
House committee would allow the 
fssue to slide until the invasion of 
furope was underway but that at- 
titude has apparently changed in the 
past few days. 

The Army-Navy joint committee 
will probably study the disadvan- 
tages, as well as the advantages, of 
amerger and will present their find- 
ings to the Chiefs of Staffs. 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of 
Navy during World War I, Wednes- 
day cited the Pearl Harbor disaster 
as an argument for unification of 
the armed forces under a single de- 
partment. 

“History is replete with the squab- 
bles between the Army and Navy 
which prolong wars, showing the 
Recessity of combination,” Daniels 
said. 

“Jealousy and friction between the 
two armed services on the Hawaiian 
Islands and elsewhere was an old 


story.” 

Daniels’ testimony was the first 
fiven by a Navy leader out-and- 
out in favor of the merger. Others 


have pointed out objections or have 
limited their testimony. 


have gone on record in favor of the 
unification of command .and have 
pointed out the many advantages of 


Army officials, on the other hand, | 
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sich a merger. The Army has con- 
tended that the co-ordination of 
land, sea and alr forces in combat 
fones should be expanded to include 
all phases of armed forces activities. 


WASHINGTON —The House Thurs- | 
day unanimously, 387-0, passed the GI 
Bill of Rights after six days of de- 
bate. 





World-Wide 


WASHINGTON-—Betting is off, but 
@eculation is still running wildly as 
to when the invasion will come—or 
if-it is already on. 

Claiming both a future and a pres- 
ent invasion is a recent order of the 
day from the Allied Commander in 
Italy, Gen, Harold L. Alexander: 
"From east and west, from north 
tnd south, blows are about to fall 
Which will result in the final destruc- 
tion of the Nazis.... To us in Italy 
has been given the honor to strike 
the first blow.” 

Though the Nazis have all they 
tan do to hold their ground in Italy 
and to dodge bombs in the Vater- 
land, Reich forces are marshalling 
their energies to meet the expected 


RAR men Break 
Cross-Country 


Speed Record 


NEW YORK — Piloting North 
American P-51 Mustang fighter 
lanes, which had not been stripped, 





Jack Carter set new cross-country 
records. 


Colonel Peterson’s 


Was 6 hours 31% minutes. Colonel 


trd Hughes, 7 hours 28% minutes. 
Recently the Constellation 
om Los Angeles 


asked 
Plane, “Not at all. 


Pace.’ 









landing-gear. 
Trinidad, 


The route 
Colo.; 





eu; Indianapolis, 


Ind.; 
and Pittsburgh. 


Second-Guesses D-Day 


l. Clair Peterson and Lieut. Col. 


time from In- 
Blewood, Calif., to New York City 


Carter's was 6 hours 39% minutes. 


@ official record is held by How- 


flew 
to Washington, 

miles shorter than the Peterson- 
rter route, in 6 hours 58 minutes. 
Colonel Peterson answered, when 
if he had been “pushing” the 
You can fly that 
Plane all day and al] night at that 


Colonel Carter lost eight minutes 
When he had trouble retracting his 
flown was 
Garden City, 
n.; Kansas City, Kan.; Springfield, 
Dayton, 


Audience 


invasion, Under cover of bad 
weather, German naval _anti-inva- 
sion fleets have been concentrated 


south of the Brittany Peninsula and 
aircraft and men-o-war grouped in 
northern Europe, apparently in the 
effort to have a force large enough 
for an all-out attack on the Allied 
invasion fleet. 

On the Allied side methods have 
been evolved to give the air forces 
the same mobility as ground forces— 
in fact, air and ground forces will 
play a gigantic game of leapfrog to 
maintain pressure on the enemy. 

Keeping pace with material and 
maneuver preparations are those 
|for back-of-the line assault. Leaflets 
giving last-minute Instructions to 
| underground of occupied countries 





}are warehoused in England, ready 
to fall with Allied bombs. 
Occupation maney—francs, guild- 


ers, marks—are ready to go too. Ap- 
proved by the governments in exile, 
the money will be used to purchase 
goods for Allied armies and to help 
local governments maintain their 
economy. 

Equally tense and equally ready 
are civilians. Transcriptions of the 
sounds of bow bells and bells from 





JUNGLE fighting on Bougainville is tough and dirty. There 


is little time for tooth-brushing. 
officer did after emerging from a jungle action was to wash 
his teeth. Note the ammunition clips in his pocket. 


It Was Unanimous—387 to O 


House Passes Gl Bill of Rights 


oS, 


By Subscription 
$2 per year 


Five Cenn 








The first thing this Army 





lied hands. 


agency, admitted on Thursday that 
Nazi troops had abandoned the key | 


Battle of 


Ends: Fift 


Cassino 
h Army 


Hits Hitler Line 


WASHINGTON—Cassino is in Al- | 
The Gustav line, which | 
has held up the Allied advance for | 


four months, has been smashed, The 
battle for 


the Hitler line is well 
under way. 
DNB, the German official news 


city and the mountains dominating | 
Cassino. 

French Morrocans, who had pene- 
trated some 16 miles beyond the 


Gustav line, have seized Esperia, be- 


lieved to have been Nazi headquar- 
ters for the area and have occupied 
Mounts Lago and Martino, still | 
further inside the Hitler line. | 

American forces on the French 
left flank have advanced some four | 
and a half miles beyond the Gustav 
line, capturing half a dozen towns, 
and are now within striking distance 
of Formia, coastal anchor of the 
Hitler line. 

Road to Rome 

If the Hitler line is penetrated, as 
seems to be probable in the light 
of recent developments, only moun- 
tain positions form any serious prob- 
lem for the Allied advance to Rome. 

Pickups from the Nazi radio In 
Rome tell of the withdrawal from 
that city of thousands of its citizens 
an indication of the feeling there 
regarding the new Allied offensive. 





It now goes to the Senate for con- 
ference where the differences be- 
tween the Senate and House bills 
will be ironed out. 

The most significant change made 
on the floor of the House after the 
bill was reported out of committee 
was the lifting of restrictions to per- 
mit veterans who entered service be- 
fore reaching the age of 24 to qualify 
for educational benefits. 

It struck out the requirement that 
any veteran, to be eligible for Gov- 
ernment-financed education, must 
prove that his war service inter- 
fered with his schooling. 

Only veterans over 24 at the time 
they entered service will be required 


to prove that their schooling was 
interrupted. 

This compromise replaced an 
amendment to throw open. the 


school program to all veterans, re- 
gardless of age and regardless of 
their pre-war schooling. 

Another major change was an Iin- 
crease in the maximum of federal 
loan guarantees from $1,500 to $2,500 
for the purchase of homes, farms or 
businesses. 

A soldier-bonus drive gained mo- 
mentum during the debate. Repre- 
sentative William Lemke is backing 
a bonus proposal which would give 
veterans a maximum cash loan of 
$7,500. He did not attach the pro- 
posal as a “rider” on the GI Bill, 
but decided to handle it separately. 

Mr. Lemke’s proposal calls for is- 
suance of paid-up Government life 
insurance based on length and char- 





several other vanished London 
churches will announce H hour to 
New Yorkers in Times Square. More 
than 300 news correspondents have 
been assigned in the starting line-up 
and will cover battle stations from 
the North Cape to the Pelaponnesus. 
Twice daily General Eisenhower will 
give his communique—at 5 a.m. and 
5:30 p.m. EWT. 

The only dissenter is the Rev. J. 
C. S. Chamberlin, vicar of a Londbn 
chureh, who has advised his congre- 
gation to pray against the opening 
of the invasion “You believe in 
praying to get things done, and yet 
you refuse to make any effort in that 
line to save us from appalling suf- 
fering and death.” 
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Coples of the Army Times 
= are made available to all Army 
a hospitals through the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 
























acter of service. Loans would be 
available to the extent of 75 per 








Army Bares Visit 
To U. S. by Clark 


WASHINGTON—Lieut. Gen. Mark 
W. Clark, commander of the United 
States Fifth Army in Italy, 
ferred recently in this country with 


military officials. 

The Army announcement said that 
General Clark “visited the 
States for a short period 
for informal conferences with 
that “this visit was not 
for reasons of military security.” 


General Clark apparently 


con- 


President Roosevelt, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, and other 


United 
recently 
the 
President and military officials,” and 
announced 


talked 
with the President and other leaders 
concerniug plans for the new push 


cent of the face value of the policy, 
which would be determined at the 
rate of $150 a month for domestic 
service and $500 a month for for- 
eign service. 

While debate was going on the GI 
Bill the Senate sent four other vet- 
erans’ benefit measures to the White 
House for signature. They provide: 
1. Cost of living pension increases 
for veterans with service-connected 
disabilities. Veterans who have re- 
ceived a pension continuously for 10 
years will be given $60 instead of $50 
a month. The same Increase applies 
to totally disabled veterans who 
have reached 65. 

2. A flat 15 per cent boost in pay- 
ments to all World War I ang II 
veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities. 

3. A $1,000,000 authorization for 
Seeing Eye dogs for blind veterans. 
4. Artificial limbs for disabled vet- 
erans. 

The Senate also approved and sent 
to the House a measure to provide 
that death benefits to veterans’ fami- 
lies shall begin at the date of death 


| worst 


| Boulogne and 19 Nazi 


Unfavorable weather has prevent. 
ed the continuance of the Allied 
bombings of German-held Europe on 
the scale of the past few weeks, 
though late last week one of the 
pastings yet administered, 
with 4,000 planes involved, attacked 
rail centers. 
Other bombing raids on Startegice 
points have been made by smaller 
groups of light bombers. The Ger- 
mans have attempted retaliatory 
bombings with a fleet of some 300 
planes on the English coast. 

Japs Take Control 

In China the Japs have been able 

to take control of the entire length 
of the Peiping-Hankow railroad, and 
have trapped isolated groups of Chi- 
nese. Japanese forces have driven to 
Loyang and have that Chinese 
stronghold invested, though the de- 
fenders are putting up a bitter bat- 
tle with their limited equipment. 
In Northern Burma Lt. Gen. Jo- 
seph Stilwell’s  American-Chinese 
forces have continued steady prog- 
ress south in the Hukawng valley, 
wiping out Jap resistance pockets in 
their advance. The main Stillwell 
force is within a few miles of 
Kamaing, Jap stronghold in that 
area. Other Chinese forces have 
crossed the Salmang river in a drive 
to join Stillwell in the attack on 
Kamaing. 

A new Jap thrust has developed 
southwest of Imphal but this has 
been met by British and Indian 
troops. Fighting still continues in 
the Kohima area. Reports from Brit- 
ish headquarters note that in a 40- 
day pitched battle the Japs have lost 
at least 3,000 killed. British troops, 
supplied by American planes, have 
the situation in that area in hand. 

Fighters Attack 

United States Lightnings and Mus. 
tangs have been ranging widely over 
the North Burma area attacking Jap 
planes and airfields. In five days 
they destroyed 46 enemy aircraft, 
and damaged 28, 12 of these probably 
destroyed. It is significant of the 
American pilots’ work that the com- 
munique notes: “Without loss.” 

In the Pacific American planes 
have ranged from the equator almost 
to Behring sea, making raids on 
Japanese bases and shipping. In the 
North Navy Ventura search planes 
from Aleutian bases attacked Jap 
bases In the Kuriles, and Mitchell 
bombers of the 11th Air Force at- 
tacked enemy patrol boats off Para- 
mushiro. 

In the Central Pacific Seventh Air 
Force Liberators struck again at 
Ponape and Truck. And in the South 
the four remaining Jap positions in 
the Marshalls were given repeated 
pastings. Wakde and adjacent Duth 





as determined by the War or Navy 
secretary. 


New Guinea mainland have been at- 
tacked almost daily. 





WASHINGTON—In less than three 
Anzio harbor area, 





months In the 
349 enemy planes were destroyed, 
plus 242 “probables,” by expert an- 


tiaircraft artillerymen of the Fifth 


ed. 

So outstanding was the 
the antiaircraft sharpshooters, 
pled with that of the 
Forces, that the one-time fierce ene- 
my aerial assault eventually dwindl- 
ed to mere nuisance raids. 

Climax of the Allied antiaircraft 
successes came the day our gunners 
destroyed or disabled approximately 
10 per cent of the 172 aircraft sent 
by the Germans in their intermit- 
tent attacks aimed at harbor ship- 
ping, installations and ammunition 
dumps, and ground personnel. On 
that day Allied AA units brought 
down five German planes, with 11 
more probably destroyed. Seven of 
the enemy's 19 missions were flown 
at night. 

Continuing to keep the port in full 

















in Italy. 





operation and contributing material- 





work of 
cou- 


Allied Air 


AAF, AAA Knock ’Em 
Down In PTO and Italy 


|ly to the ultimate destruction of the 
|German Air Force, Fifth Army anti- 
aircraft marksmen scored heavily 
on numerous occasions. One corps 
alone bagged 115 opposing planes 
| during some 43 days of the heaviest 


Army, the War Department reveal-| fighting. 


The AAF in the Pacific—the Fifth, 
the Seventh, the Eleventh and the 
| Thicteenth -in the first 27 months 
of the war, from December 7, 1941, 
through March 7, 1944, have destroy- 





ed 3,072 Japanese planes in aerial 
combat and 992 on the ground—a 
total of 4,064—while losing 1,163 in 
all types of enemy action. 


The box score shows that the 
Fifth in the SWP has downed 2,201 
planes in the air and 912 on the 


ground while losing 708. The 13th 
in the SP downed 715 in the air, 37 
on the ground while losing 245. The 
10th in India downed 211 and 71, 
while losing 98. The 14th in China, 
not including the Flying Tigers, 482 
and 59 while losing 153. The 7th to 
Hawali 123 and 19 while losing 163 
The llth in Alaska 33 and 24 while 
losing 47. 
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Forbes Offers Soldiers Booklet 
‘Your Place In Post-War World’ 


NEW YORK—During the past year 18 specific small business ideas that|the assurance 


Forbes Magazine has published a 
series of articles on post-war oppor- 
tunities in aviation, air-conditioning, 
coin-machines, dehydrated foods, | 
electronics, frozen food lockers, pre- 
fabricated housing, radio and tele- 
vision and other industries for bus- 
inesses with promising post-war pos- 
sibilities. 

To enable men in the armed serv- | 
ices to secure this material, it has | 
been compiled in a_ pocket-sized 
booklet titled “Your Place in the 
Post-War World.” | 

Forbes Magazine has informed | 
Army Times that it will distribute | 
up to three thousand copies without 
charge to the men in 
Forces. Simply address a letter or 
postcard to Forbes Magazine, 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. 
for a 
lasts. 


free copy as long as the supply | 


the Armed 


120 | 
Y.,| 


The editors of Forbes report that | 


enthusiastic 
distributed. 


re- 


they have received 
sponse fo copies already 


From a private at North Camp Hood, 


Texas: “There’s a waiting list here} 
at the barracks to read_ it—it’s 
good!” From a man overseas: “One 


fellow is starting a class on its con- 


tents. I think it’s the sort of med- 
icine we fellows need.” From an- 
other man overseas: “I like your 


‘dcpe’ on the future businesses that 
will spring up after this darn war. 
I for one was ‘stopped’ as to what 
I would do. With the help of your 
booklet I’ve already picked out the 
business I'd like to enter.” 

Every one of the 64 pages brings 
insight into interesting post-war 
jobs, careers, dealerships and small 
business openings, plus a chapter on 


25 Dollar Prize 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—A 50- 
word letter on “Why I Am Proud of 
the Women’s Army Corps” will be 
worth four-bits a word to the Liv- 
ingston GI who submits the best 
entry in the “Communique’s” cur- 
re&t contest. 

Open to all enlisted men at Liv- 
ingston but members of the “Com- 
munique” staff, the contests is con- 
ducted solely to give the average 
soldier a chance to give his ideas on 
a good crew of girls who are doing 
a swell job. Contestants may sub- 
mit as many different entries, giv- 
ing reasons for pride in the WAC, 


as they have ideas—-and energy— 
for. 

First prize is $25; second, $10; 
third, $7.50; fourth, $5, and sixth 


to fifteenth, a year’s subscription to 
the “Communique” valued at $1.50. 





The Ideal Gift to 
SEND HOME . . unique, attractive and 
colorful 
EVERLASTING STAR FLOWERS 

in handsome miniature vase or bowl, $2.00 
each . . . or matched rair, $3.50, mailed to 
any part of USA in your behalf with your 
Dame as sender on greeting card, 

These beautiful flowers are permanent and 
everlasting, requiring no water or care; 
ideal for placing on end tables, radio, piano, 
mante!, desk or bookcase. Also in larger size 
at $3.50 each (matched pair, $6.50), 
ORDER NOW for future occasions, birth- 
@ays, anniversaries, etc. Send your remit- 
tance, name and address where gift is to 
be mailed, date for delivery to 


PARKSIDE FLORISTS 


907 Seventh Ave. 
New York 19, N.Y. 


(Please write your order plainly) 








alfects many children 
when traveling. For 





' 








launched with capital of 
down to $500, and a chapter 


can be 
$5,000, 


'on 8 tests to help select the right 


post-war business. 

The major purpose of this booklet 
is to outline a few post-war oppor- 
tunities that have already become 
unmistakably defined, as a guide to 


| those who may need help in finding 
| their place in the post-war business 


world. 


| members of the armed forces want 





which this booklet 
gives, that the business world will 
continue to reward individual initia- 
tive and private enterprise — that 
new productive jobs and business 
opportunities await Army men on 
their return to civilian life. 
Chaplains, librarians and _ those 
charged with the _ post-war re- 
habilitation of the personnel of the 
armed services are invited to write 


|to Forbes Magazine for a free copy 
The editors of Forbes fee] that the | 
| World.” 


of “Your Place in the Post-War 








LT. GEN. Joseph W. Stilwell was 200 yards behind the front 
lines somewhere in Burma when his 61st birthday anniversary 
rolled around. “Uncle Joe” is pictured serving a piece of his 


cake. 


—Signal Corps Photo. 





Alaska Looks Like | 
Homesteading Bet 


WASHINGTON—Millions of acres 


of good land in Alaska are available 
now—and will be available after the 
war—for homesteading and other 
forms of land settlement. Men now 
in the service can get information 
now by writing to the Commissioner, 
General Land Office, Washington 25, 
dD. C. 

Just send a letter or postcard, ask 
for “Answers to Questions By Serv- 
icemen About Land Settlement in 
Alaska,” and any other information 
that is available. Additional inform- 
ation may be secured by writing to 
the Register of the District Land 
Office at-Anchorage, Fairbanks, or 
Nome, in Alaska. 


In Alaska, the best lands for agri- 
cultural settlement are in the Tan- 
ana River Valley, in the Cook Inlet- 
Matanuska Valley Area, and on the 
Kenai Peninsula. Not much you can 
do about getting any of these lands 
until you get out of the service and 
can go to Alaska; but you can find 
out about it now and decide whether 
or not you might be interested later. 

In the last war, military service 
up to two years could be applied in 
homesteading against two years resi- 
dence. No such law has been passed 
for World War II veterans, but 









Do Your Folks Back Home 
Read Army Times? 


Sure they do, if you subscribe for them. The cost is only 
Two Dollars per year; One Dollar for six months. 
haven't, here's how! Just fill in the coupon below or write 
the information on a separate sheet. Don't put it off! 


If you 
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Gih Card Will Be Sent end Subscription Started With Next Issue. 


chances are something will be done 
later to give preference to veterans 
who want to go to Alaska and home- 
stead. 

There isn’t much land available in 
the U.S. for homesteading right now. 
What there is available in located 
for the most part on the west coast. 
There are various irrigation projects, 
mostly held up by the war, in which 
lands will become available Jater 
for purchase. 

Other lands now in federal forests 
and parks may later be made avail- 
able. For information regarding pos- 
sibilities of homesteading or pur- 
chasing such lands after the war, 
you might also write to the Commis- 
sioner, General Land Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The Alaska set-up, though, is worth 
looking into right now, if you're 
thinking of pioneering somewhere 
= Hitler and Tojo are bumped 
off. 








Fall In Mud Proves 
‘To Be Lucky Break 


ORLANDO, Fla.—T/Sgt. Mario 
Pagano is the kind of a guy who can 
fall into a pile of mud and come up 
with something pretty good. 

The sergeant, who works on ter- 
rain maps at the AAF Tactical Cen- 
ter, Orlando, Fla. recently gave a 
literal demonstration of how an 
alert GI can make the most of mate- 
rials at hand. 

Riding a motor scooter to work 
and pondering the problems of a 
cartographer faced with a shortage 
of map-making materials, he put 
putted himself right into a road re- 
| pair area, and executed a movement 
}over the handlebars into a mass of 
|} muck. When he arrived at work 
|after partially drying in the Florida 
}sun, he discovered the mud had 
formed an exceptionally hard cake. 
Fashioning a still-moist blob of it 
into a miniature volcanco, he found 
it was just the stuff he needed to 
complete a terrain model of Rabaul. 

Investigation revealed that Pogano 
had struck a vien of choice clay, rare 
in this part of the country. A 
truckload of it is now providing ma- 
terial for relief maps of the fighting 
fronts. 








"D Days’ Are 


WASHINGTON—"D” days are “old 
stuff” to T/Sgt. Michael Kerecman, 
an infantry Ranger who returned re- 


cently after 24 months of combat 
duty overseas with a Ranger bat- 
talion. 


From his invasion experiences at 
Dieppe, France; Arzew, Africa; Gela, | 
Sicily, and Salerno, Italy, Sergeant | 
Kerecman feels that a _ successful | 
invasion is a matter of thorough | 
pre-invasion pounding by air force | 
and navy, a quick landing by a large, | 
fully equipped, well-trained force and | 
then “pushing forward and keeping | 
going once you have landed.” 

His first combat experience was at 
Dieppe. About 50 American Rangers | 
had volunteered for duty with the 
British Commandos in the raid, and | 
Sergeant Kerecman joined a Com- 
mando assault section. 

“We got within 400 yards of the| 
town of Dieppe, but were cut off 
from shore by Nazi E-boats,” he re- 
lated. “We made three attempts to 
get in to land, and finally got orders 
to draw back. We heard the Cana- 
dians who had already landed were 
being pretty badly cut up, but one! 
of the Commando units was reported | 
doing a lot of damage. 

“All this time our naval guns were 
engaging in a duel with the Nazi 
coastal batteries; our bombers were 
pounding key objectives at Barne- 
ville, Abbeville and Dieppe, and our 
fighters and the Jerries were dog- 
fighting all over the place. 

“It looked as though the sky were 
full of planes, the water full of boats, 
and bullets and shells flying every- 
where against the dawn sky. 

“If we could put troops and tanks 
ashore then—nearly two years ago— 
we can do it again with all the ex- 
perience and knowledge we've gained 
in all the successful landings we’ve 
made,” he declared. 

Sergeant Kerecman went through 


all the invasions and the African, 
Tunisian, Sicilian and Italian cam- 
paigns with plenty of close calls, 


but not a scratch. Hs closest call 





7 
Bullet Hits 
Sat-On Seat 

WASHINGTON—An enemy ma- 
chine gunner put a bullet through 
the motorcycle seat between his legs 
as he sped along behind enemy lines 
in Italy—yet the only time he was 
ever wounded was when the jeep 
in which he was riding ran over a 
Jand mine. 

These experiences in the career 
of Infantry Ranger Sergt. Sherman 
Legg were revealed as the War De- 
partment announced his return from 
the Mediterranean Theater of oper- 


ation. 
A dispatch rider through mfich of 


To Veteran of Dieppe 





the Italian campaign, Sergeant Legg 
often was strafed by enemy planes 
but never hit. It was at the Anzio 
beachhead that he took the wrong 
fork of a road and was two miles 
behind the German lines before ma- 
chine gun fire from a haystack con- 
vinced him that he'd better turn 
back. 

Running over a shell hole he was 
thrown off his cycle, injuring his leg. 
Remounting, he carried the injured 
leg up in front of him. That was 
all that saved the leg from the 
Nazi machine gun bullet, thus con- 
vincing Sergeant Legg that “every- 
thing happens for the best.” 

His Purple Heart came at Cafee, 
Tunisia, when his jeep ran over a 
mine, which completely disabled the 
car, gave him scratches and ruptured 





an ear drum. 


Old Stuff Ve 








WASR 

‘came during the landing at Gela § gsteran: 

“Stray shells hit the locks whigig Febr' 
kept the landing doors shut on gui United 

boat,” Sergeant Kerecman said, “aghe WM 


doors just opened and let the y 


In th 
in, sinking the boat.” 





AMERICAN EXPRESSION 
ON THE WAR AND PEACE 


Mohair and Benardete 


Fifty-two articles by lead. 
ing writers and speakers 
describe our part in the 
war and the peace: Battle 
Front and Home Front; 
Planners and Non-Plan 
ners, 


THE PACIFIC 
Its Lands and Peoples 


Carpenter 


Answers to present ques | 
tions about the places and 
peoples of the Pacific | 
Basin so much in today's 
news. 
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American Book Comnany 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








The General paid with a 
Travelers Cheque... and 
50 did Private Brown 











BANK + AMERICA 
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Veterans Job Plans Progressing 


WASHINGTON—More than 74,000 
Gela, | yeterans of World War II found jobs 

















KS whiag fa February and March through the 
t on Ynited States Employment Service, 
aid, “Py the WMC announced recently. 
he y In the smaller area of New York 
ty, 4,000 veterans have found em- 
loyment through the Veterans Serv- 
— im Center established there as a 
gmmunity project. Though the 
ter is new, it helps an average 
SION ef 100 ex-servicemen each day. 
Emphasizing that the center is en- 
EAGE [itrely 2 New York City project and 
_ ybove and beyond existing agencies 
lete gnd services, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, 
regional director of the WMC, re- 
rted that: 
lead. “Although we hope that the result 
ak of every visit by an unemployed 
a yeteran to the center will be a job 
1 the [Equitable to his abilities and one in 
Battle which he will be happy, this is not 
; athe primary function of the Veterans 
ront; |#fenter. 
Plan. |g “The primary function is to direct 
the veteran and place at his disposal 
the facilities of literally hundreds of 
agencies, public and private, Federal, 
State and local, which are available 
to him if he knows where they are 
and what they can do for him. New 
les York City has so many of these 
sgencies and their services cover a 
| | 
wer {Couple Dodge 
s and 
site Red Tape and 
“*"TFly to Stat 
y to States 
LONDON.—A wife cannot accom- 
ny her soldier husband returning 
hnany Othe United States on an Army 
JE plane, but an “official attendant” 
may do so. If the wife and the 
° “official attendant” happen to be 
the same, it’s all right with the 
transportation officials. 


For Pvt. Otto Huttenen and his 
bride this is fortunate. Private 
Huttenen was brought to St. Dun- 
stan’s Hospital here after he had 
been blinded by an anti-personnel 
mine in North Africa. So discour- 
aged over the loss of his sight that 
he wouldn’t eat, the soldier was a 
problem even to St. Dunstan’s, fa- 
mous for its work in rehabilitating 
the blind. 

Then a nurse, Ruth Curtis, ap- 
red on the scefie and, as Private 
ttenen puts it, “We've been hav- 
Ing tea together ever since.” They 
were married March 16, but ran 
into trouble when they found it im- 
possible to arrange transportation 
to America for Mrs. Huttenen. 
When the British Government an- 
nounced its pre-invasion ban on tra- 
vel it looked as if they’d have to 
give it up. 

Lt. Edward Gilga hit on a solu- 
tion though, Yesterday Private Hut- 
tenen and an “official attendant” 
boarded an Army transport plane 
and official red tape was for once 
completely gotten around. 


War Costs $307 
Million a Day 


present war, at the average rate of 
Spending, costs the United States 








re 
hele 








Tres &n amount equal to the total costs 
INIA | of the Civil War, including pension 
onan cutlay up to 1938. 

ston, 200 One day’s average cost is three 


times that of the whole amount 
Spent in the War of 1812, and twice 
the cost of the Mexican. 


_In six months of the fiscal year 
ding June 30th last the cost of 
the present war was slightly more 
than the total cost of World War I. 
For the current fiscal year war 
tosts will be roughly $87,668,000,000, 
the highest for any fiscal year in 
history, and some $15,000,000,000 more 
than the $72,109,000,000 spent in the 
t fiscal year, 
The average daily war spending 
been running recently about 
$307,300,000. The $$74,000,000,000 
Mark of war cost was crossed on 
May 9th. An April 24, 13 working 
days earlier, it had been $70,000,000,- 
. So that in the 13-day period the 
Wending approximated $4,000,000,000. 


Claims Settled 
Within 48 Hours 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—The Fed- 
fal Government has accelerated 
Settlement of claims for disabled vet- 
‘rans of World War II to the point 
Where most of them are adjudicated 
Within forty-eight hours, George 
Brown, chief of claims of the Vet- 
fans Administration, told an Amer- 

Legion conference here re 
ently, 

Mr. Brown credited the speed in 
Settling claims to creation of nine 
Srea boards throughout the nation. 
He Stressed the contrast with the 
a taped procedures ‘following 














wide range that many veterans do 
not know them.” * 
Mrs. Rosenberg also 
pointed out, acts as a transition 
point in the veteran’s return to 
civilian life. 

What the AFL Would Do 


Though not an employment serv- 
ice, the AFL Executive Council 
meeting recently drew up five rec- 
ommendations which it _ believed, 
from the point of view of labor, 
would go far both in providing post- 
war employment and in preventing 
apple selling. It suggested: 

1. Immediate conferences of in- 
dustry, labor and government to 
work out timing, financing, and 
scope for an emergency program to 
cushion the industrial letdown which 
will occur as soon as the war ends. 
2. A pre-armistice agreement about 
the acquisition of necessary land and 
materials for such a purpose. 


The center, 





3. A clear definition of the field 
in which the Federal Government 
will allow private industry and cap- 
ital to begin a home construction 
program. 

ey FF > 

5. Understandings between  con- 
struction, industry, management and 
labor. 


In The Bronx 
In line with the AFL’s recom- 
mendations is a recent report of 


Adolph J. Chesley, chairman of the 
Bronx Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, which indicates that in- 
dustries in the Bronx are planning 
extensive apartment house and low- 
cost home construction. 

Questionnaires which were sent to 
all Bronx industrial concerns a 
month ago indicate that such con- 
cerns plan to spend $100,000,000 in 
postwar development projects in the 
borough. 
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Startling New Discovery 


Instant Cure for Colds 


NAPLES—Two stalwart members 
of the 45th Division have come to 
the conclusion that it hardly pays 
to get sick on the beachhead. 

They went on sick call one morn- 
ing; Cpl. Antonio Maestes had a 
cold and Pfc. John W. Young was 
suffering from a small cut. Young 
went into the back of the ambu- 
lance to have the cut dressed, while 
Maestes stood outside with a ther- 
mometer in his mouth, 

Then out of nowhere came a Jerry 
shell. It crashed into and demol- 
ished a nearby building. The con- 
cussion sent Maestes in one direc- 
tion and the doctor in another. 
Young was bounced around inside 
the vehicle and thought it was an 


earthquake, 

When the doctor regained his com- 
posure, both patients had disape 
peared in a bee-line for their dug 
outs, 

Asked about his cold, Maestes 
said “My cold?” and a surprised 
look came over his face. “Guesg 
the concussion killed the germs. I 
feel fine now.” Then he added, 
“What worries me, though, is the 
thermometer. Couldn’t find it any, 
place. Maybe I swallowed it!” 





A COLORED American soldier 
with a broken back was evacuated 
from Kunming, China, to Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washimwgton, a dis 
tance of 15,000 miles, in 82 hours 





flying time. 
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The best mild, ripe tobacco 
money can buy— 


**Pamplico has often led the State in 
getting the highest price on our tobacco 
auction market, and Chesterfield has 
done its part in bidding in the best, mild, 





ripe tobacco money can buy.” 


Tobacco Farmer and Warehouseman, 


Pamplico, S. C. 








TO 


MORE SMOKING PLEASURE 


in making Chesterfields a better cigarette. 
Nature, with the farmers’ help, grows the 
WorRLD’s BEST TOBACCOS. 


Science then takes a hand and blends 
them together in Chesterfield’s 
RIGHT COMBINATION to give 

you the cigarette that’s Milder 
—that Tastes Better. 





 hestertield 54 


Copyright 1944, Laooerr & Mvans Tonacco Go 
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Well, Joe, We’re Confused! 


Well, Joe, we’re confused. During the debate on the Soldier 
Vote Bill, States’ Rights advocates harped on the subject of casting 
votes for the sheriff, coroner and D. A. They carried on lustily 
about the right of the servicemen to vote in primary elections. They 
were damned convincing. We got an idea that as soon as the green 
light was flashed governors and state legislatures would make it 
simple and easy for you to vote. 

As we said before, Joe, we're confused. ; 

The War Department has just released full primary voting in- 
formation for servicemen from 19 states. According to the WD 
release you aren’t going to vote in five state primaries and some 
improvements are needed on ——— facilities before your 

i worth a damn in other states. 
ape tg New Hampshire, New York and South Carolina didn’t 
bother to provide state absentee ballots for soldiers. Massachusetts 
doesn’t provide primary absentee ballots. Interesting, isn’t it, Joe? 

Down in the South, where the primary elections are the elec- 
tions, you do get a vote. But it is suggested that in case you are in 
doubt about your eligibility you should inquire whether or not the 
poll tax and other tax collectors have you on their dun list and 
whether you are properly registered. In every deck there seems 
to be a joker. 

Assuming that the political Gods smile on you, then you get 
to vote—IF (1) you apply for your ballot before a certain day and 
not before some other certain date; IF (2) a “public servant” sends 
you your ballot in time for you to mark it and IF (3) it gets back 
to the “public servant” in time to be counted. It looks like a break 
for the waste paper salvage drive. 

Let’s look at the requirements of the states. 

In Arizona your ballot has two months in which to travel from 
the Secretary of State to your APO and back to the appropriate 
officials. 

In Arkansas your ballot has about three months’ travel time 
on one primary week or run-off—and don’t forget to file applica- 
tions for all primaries. Z 

In Kansas your ballot has a month to bounce to and fro. 

In Kentucky the primary is August 5, but state officials haven’t 
set up an absentee voting system yet. The Derby ran on schedule. 

Mississippi gives your ballot almost two months’ travel time. 
Very, very generous, we think. 

Good old Missouri wins a Good Conduct Medal. You have from 
now until August 1 to get your ballot marked and back. 

Montana gives 19 Secretary-of-State-to-APO-to-Secretary-of- 
State days. We presume the Montana election will be conducted by 
leased wire. 

Tennessee allows a month and a half for the ballot shuffle. 

Apparently things move in a hurry in Texas. Eighteen days 
are allowed for marking and transportation of ballots in both pri- 
maries. Don’t forget to apply for both at the same time, or you'll 
have to apply twice—and don’t forget to enclose your poll tax receipt. 

About the same goes for Utah, only one application does the 
job and a few more days’ travel time are allowed. — 

Vermont gives over a mimth and a half furlough time for ballots. 

Virginia allows from now until July 24. 

Wisconsin allows a moatk plus. 

But this is the payoff—Wyoming won’t receive applications be- 
fore July 1, won’t forward ballots before July 3, requests the use of 
a special state form and expects the ballot back by July 18. We 
thumbed through the morning mail to find out how fast air-mail and 
V-mail is reaching our office. From an Italy APO it took nine days, 
from a South Pacific APO if teok 19 days. Powder River, Let ’er 
Buck! 

Maybe elections are just too complicated for us to understand. 
Maybe we just don’t understand politicians’ minds. All we know 
is that this primary election business looks like the old Ring-Around- 
the-Chair game and when the music stopped you were eliminated. 

Again, Joe, we may be just a bit confused! 


Half As Many Twice As Good 


Half as many twice as good is better than twice as many half 
as good. Maybe there’s an idea here, something to think about. 

Would you rather have half as many planes twice as good or 
twice as many planes half as good? How about cooks? Half as 
many twice as good or twice as many half as good? Or mechanics, 
or pilots, gunners or what have you? If ten million in the armed 
forces were twice as good, they would be better than twenty million 
half as good. Anything wrong with this idea that doing something 
about it wouldn’t correct? Anyhow, maybe there’s an idea here. 


If You Don’t Write, You’re Wrong 


What you don’t know won't help you. There’s an item on page 
2 of this issue telling about the millions of acres of land that will 
be available in Alaska after the war to service men and others who 
want to homestead. The item tells you where to write for informa- 
tion. Worth thinking about, finding out about. 

What you don’t know won’t help you. There’s an announce- 
ment on page 16 of this issue telling about the hundreds of self- 
teaching and correspondence courses offered to service men and 
women by the Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Wis. The coupon 


tells where to write for information. Worth thinking about, worth 
Sinding out about, 
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Unbalancing Act 





Q. What are “E” and “F” allot- 
ments? 

A. The designations “E” and “F” 
as applied to the Army allotments 
are identification terms. Class E al- 
lotments are voluntary allotments of 
various types made by the soldier 
and not necessarily required by law. 
Class F allotments are family allow- 
ance allotments, and are further di- 
vided into Class A, B and B-l. A 
booklet relating to the monthly al- 
lowances for the dependents of sol- 
diers will be sent on request. 

Q. I have lost the sight of ome eye 
and expect to be discharged soon. 
Can you tell me what pension I will 
receive? 

A. The rating for complete loss of 
vision of one eye is 30 percent which 
allows a pension of $30 per month, 
and there is an additional statutory 
allowance of $35 per month which 
may be payable because of the loss 
of use of one eye. The condition may 
also constitute a vocational handi- 
cap, under which you could get vo- 
cational rehabilitation or training. 
Q. What effect does my Army 
service have on my pension as a 
Civil Service employee? 

A. Present Civil Service Retire- 
ment Laws allow credit toward long- 
evity because of military service 
during this war, so when you return 
to Civil Service you will have this 
additional credit without making con- 
tribution to the retirement fund. 

Q. Would a soldier disabled by ar- 
thritis jeopardize his claim for a 
pension by accepting a discharge on 
the grounds of psychoneurosis? 

A. No. Determinations made by the 
Army as to line of duty status or as 
to the disability leading to a CDD 
are not binding upon the Veterans 
Administration as by law the Vet- 
erans Administration has complete 
authority to determine the question 
of line of duty or of service connec- 
tion and of degree of disability for 
pension purposes. When a man has 
a service incurred disability it 1s de- 
termined also whether or not he has 
a vocational handicap, and if he does 
he is offered an opportunity for re- 
education or training. The Veterans 
Administration pays necessary tul- 
tion, expenses for books, tools, or 
other fees, and grants a pension al- 
lowance of $80 per month to the per- 
son while in training. 

Q. If a man was convicted of a 
felony and served a prison term, Is 
he barred from service in the Army? 
A. No, conviction and serving of 
a prison sentence does not necessari- 
ly bar one from service in the Army. 
However, conviction for certain types 
of crimes may be a bar to service. 
Q. I read and write Braille quite 
fluently and desire to become an in- 
structor in that field. I read that fa- 
cilities are being prepared for teach- 
ing the blind. To whom may I write 
to make application? 

A. For complete information as to 
employment with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration you should write to 
George H. Sweet, Director of Person- 
nel, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Q. After carrying my Insurance for 
over a year, I converted it to the 30- 
payment life contract. Is there any 
way to change part of it or the en- 
tire amount of the policy back to 





the five-year level term basis? 


At Your Service 





Army Times presents herewith an In- 
formation Bureau on GI matters of all 
kinds, conducted weekly by the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

This service information, Army Times 
wishes to point out, is the most authen- 
tic to be had anywhere because the 
American Legion has had 25 years of 
experience on dealing with every pos- 
sible phase of the veterans’ problems, 
and has had a hand in writing virtually 
all veterans’ legislation now in effect. 

Answers will be furnished by the 
American Legion through this column to 
all questions pertaining to allotments, 
compensation claims, hospitalization, 
legislation, vocational training, employ- 
ment opportunities, insurance matters, 
veterans’ organizations, and anything 
and everything pertaining to the needs 
and welfare of servicemen and women, 
veterans, and their dependents. 

The American Legion maintains a staff 
of experts in legislation, in claims proce- 
dure, in rehabilitation and in Veterans’ 
Administration regulations, who know 
the answers to every problem of any 
veteran. 

Send in your questions to ARMY 
TIMES. Eve question will be an- 
swered promptly and correctly without 
charge or obligation. Rember, the 
American Legion has only the interests 
of the servicemen and women and vet- 
erans in mind in giving its counsel, and 
all replies are by veterans for veterans. 

Address: AT YOUR SERVICE, Army 
—*. ally News Building, Washing- 
on, D. C. 








A. It is possible to change a 30- 
payment life National Service Life 
Insurance contract to a policy at a 
lower rate but not back to the five- 
year level premium term contract. 
See page 12, Section 20, of booklet 
(which will be sent on request). 

Q. On my discharge from the 
Army, it states: Honorably Discharg- 
ed from the military service of the 
United States by reason of CDD— 
per sect. II, AR 615-360 & 4th Ind. 
Hq. What does it mean? 


A. The letters “CDD” mean Certi- 
ficate Disability Discharge. The other 
letters and figures refer to the ap- 
plicable Army Regulation and the 
special or general order of the Head- 
quarters Area from which you are 
discharged, that 1s, in full they would 
read: Section II, Army Regulations 
615-360 and 4th Indorsement Head- 
quarters. 

Q. What about my insurance? My 
wife has not received a policy or no- 
tice. I wish her to be the beneficlary. 
I took out the insurance in June, 
1948. 

A. If you made a valid application 
and premiums have been deducted 
from your pay you are protected. 
If you instructed that your certifi- 
cate be sent to your wife she should 
have received it by this time. We 
are asking the Veterans Administra- 
tion to check up and advise her on 
this point. If you are not certain 
that your wife was designated as 
beneficiary, you should fill out a 
Change of Beneficiary Form and send 
it to Mr. H. L. McCoy, Director of 
Insurance, Veterans Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Q. What ahout prenatal and ma- 
ternity care for the wives of men in 
service? 

A. It Is under the Emergency Ma- 
ternity and Infant Care program of 
the Childrens Bureau, Department 
of Labor. The mother should apply 
to any local health department or 
physician with a view to securing 
such ald. Arrangements for such care 
may sometimes be made through 
army hospitals, 





Letters 


gg 


Gentlemen: 

In the May 6th Army Times, Pte 
Ben Golbe wants to know how atk 
other private got the “crazy 
that the US Infantry is a | 
branch of service than 
Corps.” 


Having been in the Engineers, Sig 
nal Corps, Air Corps, ASTP, 
now, the Infantry I think I can at 
swer him. Let us consider only 
troops still in garrison in the Us, 
As it is agreed that the men in com 
bat are doing a good job. I do not 
know about Private Golbe’s outfit, 
but the one I am in and the otherg 
I have been in are the same — the 
same childish regimentation, the 
same rude and witless humor, the 
same hen-house ways, the same 
of ability in CO’s, the same repititioyg 
training, the same... 

One difference between the Ajp 
Corps and Infantry is that Als 
Corpsmen coming home from oven 
seas are given a rest, no KP or calig, 
thenics; AGF’s are treated just like 
any other dogface. 


Pvt. K. O. Johnson 


Co, A, 409 Infantry 
Camp Howze, Texag 





Gentlemen: 
After reading the uncalled fo 
complaint of S/Sgt. Murray Dan 
and several more “somewhere jy 
Italy” in the May 6 Army Times 
about their training and hardships, 
I'd like to know what of those of ws 
who have lost loved ones or haye 
to leave loved ones here. Do they 
draw any extra pay for it? d 


S/Sgt. James Y. Pe 
Ft. Benning, Ga. = 


SHOUTING a | 





ideq jf the 
the Ap Tas 





The 


Army Quiz 


SUNT AA 


1, Allied bomber squadrons setting 
out for German-occupied Europe dure 
ing the last month have frequently 
been briefed to attack “choke-points” 
agg you say they would plan té 

it— 

A. Submarine pens? 

B. Railroad yards? 

C. Concentrated air - production 
Plante? 

. s s 


2. The $60,000,000 aircraft carries 
the Bon Homme Richard will soom 
be added to the fighting ships of the 
United States Navy. Can you tell 
why the name of the new carrier is 
famous in American naval history! 

7 a s 

8. The term “Bumped off” is frm 
quently used in connection with 
trip by air on a _ transcontinen 
Hiner. Used in that way does this 
mean that anyone “bumped off” is 

A. Killed in an air crash? 

B. Advised by the pilot to bail oul 
when trouble develops? 

C. Forced to give up his seat fot 
someone who holds a higher priority, 
like an Army officer? 

. . s 

4. General Eisenhower cannot em 
pect the invasion to be a strategi¢ 
surprise to the Germans. But hé 
may hope to spring a tactical sum 
prise. 
True? Falsef 

* ¢- 8 

5.In which combat area am 
American doughboys likely to com 
tact “Tedeschi?” 

A. Italy? 

B. India? 

C. The South Pacific? 

: 7 . 

6. Air cadets have dubbed thelg 
primary training planes “Magtags 
Can you explain why? 

. . - 

7. The letters “mt” appear in thé 
War Department’s list of official a 
breviations. Do they stand for— 

A. Mountain? 

B. Military Training? 

©. Mounted Troopers? 

. . o 

8. In preparation for invasion of 
erations the British have im 
additional restrictions on the c 
areas of Great Britain. The entird 
coastline of the island of Great 
Britain is greater than the United 
States Coast line from Bar Harbom 
Me., to Key West, Fla, 

True? Falset 
. . . 


9. The discovery of a new method 
of producing synthetie quinine wad 
announced recently by twe Americall 
chemists. Do you know the 80 
of natural quinine? 

7 . . 

10. The name “Chindits” has a» 
peared recently in war dispatch@& 
Are the “Chindits”— 

A. Native North African troopl 
fighting in Italy? 

B. Aborigines from Australia? 

©. Allied troops operating behind 
Jap lines in Burma? 





(See “Quiz Answers,” page 
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Wiere’s Some Voting D 
a g Dope ARMY TIMES, Mar 20, 1944 
Prim Info In 19 § 
ry o In 19 States ock Buster Inventor Wants 
= 
WASHINGTON—To provide serv-|ing address in case applicant's address ‘B F ll 4 
«Pla etn om 19 States with full vot-|bee, changed since, pHor~ application | unt be received by appropriate offal ig Fellows Used on okyo 
wa fe xation in commen with | eb Sot oie il Ca ay ena ns 
n | the ugust 29. a 
ean “Staten, the War Department 1 MISSOUR #... be ei ts ean oa wvimery. quly 4 , (rune, pu- gym on — Great Britain’s, Huskinson said he was particularly 
e Meigs issued instructions giving in-|bsilot to applying soldier is ‘May S.|dier is June 15 (run-off July 19) Ap- 9. 1 bomb expert, Air Commodore |anxious to see what the 12,000- 
formation 2 es of primaries in Application, Py, be made either. in ac-| plication yp RA ye J uly 19). Ap- Patrick Huskinson, who directed the! pounder bombs would do to the ram- 
an ugust. rdan ssouri law, or by mail- | cordan developmen 000. 
* ie Previous instructions provided the ing oficial post card to the Secretary | the official cy gy yp at bl pment of the 12,000-pound/ shackle buildings of Tokyo. 
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Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell Presents 


The Case for An Army-Navy Merger 


(Testimony of General Somervell, 
Commanding General, Army Service 
Forces, before the select Committee 
ef the House on post war military 

licy. This is the first of three 

stallments.) 

I have been called upon to testify 
before this committee in connection 
with its study of possible changes in 
the organization of the armed forces 
of the United States after the conclu- 
sion of hostilities. 

The purpose of the Congress in 
undertaking this study is evidently 
to determine the most efficient na- 
tional organization for the control 
and coordination of our combat 
forces so that in time of war these 
forces may be employed effectively, 
and in time of peace they may be 
administered and trained with effi- 
eiency and economy. 

This problem to me resolves it- 
eelf into two major parts as follows: 

1. The development of an organ- 
fzation which will best assure the 
unified employment of our Ground, 
Bea and Air Forces. 

2.The removal of duplication, 
overlapping, and conflict in the ad- 
ministration and supply of these 
forces—thereby increasing efficiency, 
economy and speed of action. 

The present war has clearly dem- 
onstrated the fact that modern war 
is a combination of all forces that 
ean be brought to bear, Air, Ground 
and Sea. Few operations have been 
undertaken in the present war that 
have not combined at least two of 
the major striking forces. The war 
{n the Pacific, the invasion of North 
Africa, of Sicily, of Italy, are ex- 
amples of the utilization of men and 
weapons in the air, on the ground 
and on the sea. The invasion of the 
eontinent of Europe will require the 
unified employment of all three 
major methods of striking the 
enemy. 

There has been a marked change 
in the manner of waging war since 
the establishment of the existing or- 

anization for our national defense. 
nm our earlier wars the division of 
responsibility and the spheres of ac- 
tion of ‘the Army and Navy were 
more clear cut. In those days, the 
Navy in general operated as a sea 
force and the Army as a land force. 
Joint operations on an extensive 
scale were not common. The pres- 
ent war has emphasized two con- 
eepts for the future. 

ist. We must be prepared to wage 
global war in which all combat units 
are engaged in every theater and 
where a supreme command in each 
theater must control all forces 
whether Sea, Ground or Air. 

2nd. Our nation must be in a pos- 
ition to mobilize rapidly all its re- 
sources in men and material for its 
combined armed forces and to supply 
those resources most efficiently and 
on a grand scale. 

The nature of modern war should 
be recognized in the organization of 
the Federal Government for Nation- 
al Defense. I believe that a single 
department of war combining within 
itself all types of armed forces need- 
ed for waging successful war is a 
logical, almost inevitable, outgrowth 
of our experiences in the present 
war. 

Such a single department for na- 
tional defense would naturally break 
down into three major striking ele- 
ments, the Naval Forces, the Ground 
Forces and the Air Forces. It is not 
my purpose to present the desirabil- 
ity of a single department of war 
from the strategic, tactical and oper- 
ational viewpoints. Others have, or 
will present these considerations be- 
fore the committee. It is my purpose 
to discuss with you the supply and 
administrative aspects of such a 
proposition. My discussion assumes 
a single department of war organ- 
ized into three major combat forces, 
Air, Ground and Sea. 

In March, 1942,a major reorganiza- 
tlon was made in the War Depart- 
ment. That reorganization set up 
three major commands, an Air Force, 
a Ground Force, and a Service Force, 
One of the major principles upon 
which the reorganization was based 
was that all administrative, service 
and supply activities should be con- 
eentrated under a single commander 
and that the combat forces, Air and 
Ground, should be made mobile and 
freed from administrative and sup- 
Ply activities so that they could con- 
centrate on their major mission of 
combat and training for combat. To 
accomplish this, the Service Force, 
with the exception of the items 
peculiar to the Air Force, was set 
up to supply and service the two 
combat forces. The experience over 
the last two years with this type of 
organization has been sufficiently 
complete to demonstrate the sound- 
mess of its fundamental concept. 

Many problems arising from the 
om organization of our armed 
orces have come to my attention. 
The great majority of these prob- 





lems lie in the field of supply, serv-| lishment of a common service force 


ice and administration. It is here 
that we find the greatest number 
of duplications and overlappings. It 
is within these fields that the great- 
est economies can be obtained. It Is 
within these fields that the many 
difficulties are experienced in se- 
curing co-ordinated, speedy and uni- 
fied action under the present system 
of organization. Here in the United 
States, you all know, the Navy and 
Army, and to some extent the Army 
Air Force, have separate organiza- 
tions and systems for the procure- 
ment of supplies and equipment, for 
the storage and issue of supplies and 
equipment, for signal communicia- 
tions, for transportation, for con- 
struction, for the care of the sick 
and wounded, for a whole series of 
administrative activities, such as the 
disbursement of funds, personnel, 
contract renegotiations, publications 
and the administration of military 
justice. 


Modern war necessitates the ap- 
pointment of a single commander of 
all the armed forces in each active 
theater. In this respect, we have se- 
cured unity of command, not, how- 
ever, without difficulty due to the 
present organization of our armed 
forces. Despite such unity of com- 
mand the separate systems for ad- 
ministrative, service gnd supply ac- 
tivities in the United States must, 
perforce, be carried over into they 
aters of operations. Theater com- 
manders cannot afford the time to 
teach officers of one service the sup- 
Ply system of the other. While in 
the present War some unity of ad- 
ministration, operational service and 
supply has been secured overseas, 
the amount varies greatly with dif- 
ferent theaters of operations. On 
the whole, however, the integration 
that has been secured is minor in 
comparison with what could be ob- 
tained if we had a common organi- 
zation here in the United States. 

We cannot have an_ efficient, 
streamlined, economical organization 
of a single department of war if 
each of the three major combat com- 
mands within that department, air, 
ground and sea, set up their own 
self-contained systems for adminis- 
tration, service and supply. Such an 
approach, in practical application, 
would only mean the drawing to- 
gether of three separate departments 
under a super-departmental secre- 
tary. We would still have three 
supply officers buying and distribut- 
ing shoes, we would still have three 
sets of lawyers administering mili- 
tary justice. The real integration 
would come about through the estab- 





within a single department of war 
which would supply and service the 
three combatant forces on equal 
terms. This would result in one 
purchasing agent for shoes, one sys- 
tem of distributing and issuing those 
shoes. 


The supply and administrative 
agencies of the armed forces neces- 
sarily must deal with other agencies 
of the Federal Government. At the 
present time, the supply agencies of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force are 
in intimate daily contact with such 
civilian agencies engaged in the war 
effort as the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion, the War Production Board, the 
Office of Petroleum Administrator for 
War, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istrator, the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, etc. A single department of 
war, with a single common service 
force would materially reduce the 
complexities and difficulties inherent 
in this situation. The expansion from 
peacetime conditions to full mobili- 
zation for war would be greatly fa- 
cilitated, if there were a single inte- 
grated supply and administrative 
agency of the armed forces dealing 
in all the matters that have an im- 
pact on normal civilian pursuits. 

Likewise, I am quite sure that in- 
dustry and labor, upon whom so 
much of the success in modern war 
rests, would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of dealing with only one 
agency in their necessary contacts 
with the armed forces. 

Many types of organizational ‘ex- 
pedients have been adopted to obtain 
co-ordination. It has been necessary 
to set up joint committee after com- 
mittee, such as the Joint Communi- 
cations Board, Army-Navy  Elec- 
tronics Production Agency, Army- 
Navy Petroleum Board, Joint Mili- 
tary Transportation Committee, Joint 
Production Survey Committee. All 
of these agencies and expedients 
have been helpful; but they have 
solved our problems only through 
an inordinate amount of effort that 
would have been unnecessary with 
a common service force for the 
armed forces. The tempo of modern 
war necessitates speed and decisive 
action, both of which are difficult to 
obtain through committee actions. 

I think that it would be helpful 
to this committee to discuss specifi- 
cally the administrative, service and 
supply activities of the armed forces; 
the duplications, overlappings and 
conflicts that exist in the present or- 
ganization, and the expedients that 
have, in some cases, been adopted to 
overcome them. 


Procurement ~ 


The Under Secretary of War, Mr. 
Patterson, has discussed procure- 
ment. As the subject has been cov- 
ered by him, I will confine my re- 
marks to a few specific difficulties 
that arise out of our present organi- 
zation. 

To conserve and direct critical ma- 
terials into the channels of greatest 
military needs a system of priorities 
had to be devised and centralized in 
a joint Army and Navy Priorities 
Committee. 

Pricing conflicts occur when the 
Army and Navy purchase identical 
or similar items from.the same con- 
tractor, or enter into similar con- 
tracts. Many instances exist where 
one or the other of the services has 





been forced to agree to higher costs 
because the second service inde- 
pendently and in ignorance of the 
first service’s negotiations had al- 
ready agreed to the higher price. 
To secure co-ordination in the field 
of procurement, the Army and Navy 
have found it necessary to form 
numerous different agencies, com- 
mittees and boards, in addition to 
the many informa] working arrange- 
ments that have been required. 
These ‘agencies are in addition to 
the normal organization of the Army 
and Navy. They have done the job. 
However, they require additional per- 
sonnel and facilities and additional 
time to secure action. They involve 
compromises inevitably. 


Supply 


Many items of supply are common 
to al] fighting forces. Aside from 
the question of procurement on 
which I have merely touched, there 
are numerous overlappings and du- 
plications in distribution systems and 
maintenance agencies for such items. 

If a single agency handled these 
matters, equitable and speedier dis- 
tribution and more efficient mainte- 
nance, with savings in stock piling 
of spare parts ard time required 
for training of maintenance per- 
sonnel, would result. Under the 
present dual distribution system two 
pipe lines of supply must be main- 
tained, which makes total military 
requirements greater for common 
items of supply. Under one unified 
distribution system the quantity of 
supply in the pipe line could be re- 
duced. 

One of the problems created by 
diversified control is duplication of 
storage facilities and activities. Ad- 
justments are made from time to 
time between the services in order 
to take care of immediate storage 
requirements, but it is inevitable 
that these adjustments cannot be 
made with the ease or with the over- 
all economy that could be effected 
if all military storage activities were 
controlled by one agency. 

The independent location of fa 





cilities often causes unbalanced situ- 
ations. Natural strategic locations 
for storage installations attract both 
Navy and Army agencies resulting 
in an over development of these 
areas with a consequent heavy bur- 
den on transportation and labor fa- 
cilities which could be lessened 
through unified control. 

Perhaps one of the most serious 
losses in time of war is the delay 
in use of new developments in oper- 
ating procedures relating to storage 
problems. Efforts have been made to 
co-ordinate and inform the other 
services of new developnrents and 
improvements in operating proced- 
ures, but this has not proven en- 
tirely satisfactory and does not avoid 
the duplication involved in inde- 
pendent experimental work. 

Many similar items of equipment 
such as aircraft, automotive, small 
arms, artillery, fire control, marine, 
radar, communication, clothing, med- 
ical, construction and railway equip- 
ment are used both by the Army 
and Navy. Maintenance of this 
equipment, regardless of the using 
agencies, must be performed by per- 
sonnel possessing the same degree 
of skill and utilizing identical or 
similar tools, test equipment, parts, 
supplies and facilities. 

In some cases the volume of equip- 





ment being used by one department 
in a given area does not warrant the 
provision of higher echelon facilities 
for its repair, but such equipment 


may be repaired expeditiously in 
existing facilities under the control 
of the other department either with 
or without employing additional per- 
sonnel or physical plant expansion. 





Before such a facility can be uti 
for this purpose, both staff and 
co-ordination are necessary with ‘ 
resulting delay in repairs. - 

It is believed that the creation ot 
a single Department of War, to ing 
clude a common supply service 
simplify and improve distributj 
storage and maintenance in the 
armed forces. 


Transportation | 


Among the problems created by 
the lack of a single organization 
under a unified command to handle 
military transportation, the first and 
foremost, since the requirement is 
most critical, is the common need 
by the Army and the Navy for cargo 
vessels and troop transports. Similar 
common need exists for port facili- 
ties, all types of critical material, and 
such scarce categories of personnel 
as crews for ships, stevedores, termi- 
nal operators, traffic specialists, etc. 

Because informal channels of in- 
formation are at best a defective sub- 
stitute for command channels, one 
agency will act at times in ignorance 
of the pull plan of the other. At 
other times, though full plans are 
known, conflicting views cannot be 
reconciled by conférence methods in 
the absence of a single authority em- 
powered to make command decisions. 
This makes the most efficient co- 
ordination of movements difficult, de- 
spite best efforts at full exchange of 
information. 


Independent action of the Army 
and Navy in handling troop move- 
ments within the United States has 
frequently resulted in heavy de- 
mands for rail equipment being 
made by both services at the same 
time. Similarly, independent action 
of the two services in planning and 
executing overseas troop and cargo 
movements sometimes results in 
both services routing heavy ship- 
ments into a single port at the same 
time, with a consequent congestion 
and delay in ship turnarounds. 


In order to make the most of the 
present situation, a number of co- 
ordinating agencies and committees 
have been organized by the Army 
and Navy in the transportation field. 
Most important of these is the Joint 
Military Transportation Committee 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which 
functions in the field of ocean trans- 
portation, exercising a co-ordinating 
role and making recommendations to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, where de- 
cision of their part is required. To 
aid in the allocation of ships by the 
War Shipping Administration, an 
Army-Navy Allocations Committee 
was formed and is functioning at the 
instance of that agency. The Ocean 
Shipping Section of the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board is charged with 
the proper allocation of piers, ware- 
houses and other port facilities. In 
addition, there is a Port Utilization 
Committee, a Joint Repair and Con- 
version Committee and a Towing 
Priority Committee. 


In the fields indicated, there are 
certain local committees in addition 
to the central committees. Thus, in 
San Francisco, there are a Pacific 
Coast Ship Repair and Conversion 
Committee and a Joint Routing and 
Scheduling Committee. 

Between the Army and Navy, ef- 
fective co-ordination is rendered dif- 
ficult by fundamental differences in 
organization. The Army exercises a 
close centralized control over surface 
transport, whereas the Navy decen- 
tralizes control with the result that 
the responsible agencies in the two 





services are at different levels of 
command and often physically re 
mote from one another, with the re’ 
sult that joint action is difficult tg’ 
accomplish. 


Final decisions are sometimes re 
solved by a non-service agency fop 
lack of a better substitute. Th 
common demands of the Army 
Navy for troop transportation 
rail are frequently resolved by the 
Military Railway Section of the A» 
sociation of American Railroads. 


A constant limitation on the ef 
fectiveness of point action comes 
from the fact that neither service 
can, except with great duplicatio; 
know accurately the requirements af 
the other. So long as the two serve 
ices are separate, it is difficult for 
representatives of either to know the- 
exact amount of shipping that each 
requires, 


The physical separation of trans 
portation installations imposes limi. 
tations on the degree of interchange 
of labor and facilities and makes in- 
evitable the existence of periods of 
relative inactivity at one installation 
at a time when a neighboring in 
stallation of another service may 
need additional labor and equipment, 
Such situations could be effectively 
controlled with full consolidation of 
operations. 


Advantages and increased efficiency 
would result from the existence of 
a single military agency in dealings 
with carriers and with Government 
agencies, such as the War Shipping 
Administration and Office of Defense 
Transportation, while planned and 
orderly employment of port facilities 
could be substituted for the present 
competition. 

It is difficult to calculate the total 
increase in efficiency that would re 
sult from combining all transportas 
tion activities under a unified coms 
mand; but it is assured that it would 
be great and that it would result in 
the more rapid accomplishment of 
the troop deployment program. Con 
solidated operations would reduce 
the adverse effects of manpower 
shortages through the elimination 
of duplications; would permit more 
positive control of priorities; would 
permit the better loading of ships 
due to the increase in the volume 
of cargo from which to choose, and 
would improve turnaround time due 
to the speedier loadings that would 
result from the pooling of port fa- 
cilities, and due to the ability to 
load ships for single destinations by 
reason of the pooling of outbound 
cargoes. Though efforts under pres 
ent arrangements are made to dé 
this they are neither so complete or 
extensive as they would be under 
unified direction. 

The establishment’ of a_ unified 
command and the consolidation of 
all military transportation functions 
under a single transportation serve 
ice would eliminate in excess of ten 
central agencies and committees now 
dealing with various aspects of 
transportation and a_ considerably 
larger number of local eo-ordinating 
agencies throughout the country. 


(To Be Continued Next Week.) 
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Wounded Squad Leader 
Guffey Refuses to Quit 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy— 
Sgt. Bennie L. Guffey, Infantry 
squad leader in the 3rd “Marne” Di- 
vision, recently was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross for ex- 
traordinary heroism in action. 

On the night of the crossing of 
the Volturno River, an action con- 
sidered one of the most important 
in the entire Italian campaign, Ser- 
geant Guffey, leading his squad in 
the assault on the enemy side of the 
river, stepped on a mine and was 
wounded in four places. Although 
painfully injured, he refused to 
leave his position and go to the rear 
for medical attention. 

As the attack progressed, Guffey’s 
platoon leader was killed by enemy 
machine-gun fire. Sergeant Guffey 
then braved murderous machine-gun 
and mortar fire to assure that every 
man in his platoon had suitable 
cover. 

Although suffering greatly from 
his wounds, Guffey continued the at- 
tack until he was-wounded again 





by enemy shellfire, this time 
severely. Still refusing to be evat- 
uated, he rallied the remainder 
the squad who were not wound 
yelling, “Come on, men, we've sti 
got a machine gun to knock out UD 
there.” 

His men followed, but soon Gufe 
fey’s wounds would not permit him 
to go further. By this time, Ameri 
can artillery fire prevented furthet 
progress. A last gallant attempt 
advance was made by Guffey before 
he fell exhausted from his many 
wounds. 

He has since recovered completely 
and returned to the fight. 

The action took place on fiat land, 
devoid of vegetation and under &®* 
cellent enemy observation. At 
times the enemy, only 200 to 500 
yards away, was pouring in wither 
ing machinegun, mortar and 4r 
lery fire. 





A MILITARY secret is your ™ 
cret—let’s keep it! 
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Spearheaded Allied Invasions 





cker and the going tougher on Bougainville as the tank ploughs through 
and the Infdntrymen make their way over many obstacles — with the enemy only a short 
distance away. After the mortars and field pieces start belching the world’s thickest jungle 
is cleared out and mop-up squads find their jobs easier. The banyan tree (right-hand pix) 


took quite a licking. The trees in the background are stripped bare by artillery fire. 





Dieppe Raid Veterans BackHome 


Toughest Job of All 


WASHINGTON—One hundred and 
pinety-nine United States Infantry 
Rangers, including seven who took 
part in the Dieppe raid in August, 
192, have returned to this country, 
the War Department announced. 

The Rangers, veterans of every 
ampaign in the Mediterranean The- 
ter of Operations, are all part of 
e famous fighting force organized 
led by Col. William O. Darby, 
antry, who returned to the United 
tes recently, 


Most of the homecoming dough- 
ys were members of the same 
Ranger Battalion. Other men in the 
lattalion have arrived in the United 
s during the past few months 
wder the Army’s rotation plan. 

Among the soldiers in the group 
re the remnants of two other 
er battalions, which were trap- 
by the Germans early in Febru- 
at Cisterna, on the Anzio beach- 


































Spearheaded Drives 
The majority of the men, all of 
m volunteered for Ranger serv- 
have been overseas for two years. 
y have spearheaded every Al- 
invasion in the Mediterranean, 
d spent a total of eight months in 
tual front-line fighting. 
Lt. Col. Roy A. Murray, Sr., 30- 
r-old commander, reported that 
he small ship on which he was 
board got involved in such fierce 
aval fighting at Dieppe that there 
ere 19 casualties among the Allied 
idiers on board. 
The main body of Rangers, who 
ere recruited in Ireland by Colonel 
by in June, 1942, first saw action 
hen they made a night landing un- 
r fire at Arzew, Algeria, on No- 
ber 8, 1942, at the start of the 
ied invasion. 
They fought in every major battle 
Tunisia except Mateur. During 
t campaign, Colonel Darby was 
arded the Distinguished Service 
Cross and Colonel Murray, the Silver 


In the Sicilian campaign, the Rang- 
once again were the spearhead, 
nding in the middle of the city of 
la and capturing it after fierce 
buse-to-house fighting. 
They fought across Sicily, and then 
made another D-day appearance at 
we start of the landings in Italy, 
tting the beach at Maiori, about 10 
les north of Salerno. 

Leading the advance of American 

try units through the Italian 
Mountains, they pushed to within a 
miles of Cassino before they 

rere relieved to prepare for the An- 
M invasion. 
ce again, they spearheaded the 
@ assault at Anzio, and _ re- 
ed on front-lone duty at the 
achhead for more than 60 days be: 
te orders were issued sending them 
Home. 

The two Ranger Battalions were 
Mt off at Cisterna during an at- 
™pted cross-country infiltration 
* Right through the German lines, 
ng which the enemy unexpect- 
c ronant in heavy reinforce- 


Another battalion, moving up a 
hway between and a few thous- 
yards behind the other Rangers, 
& to break through and go to 
rescue, but was stopped by an 
@trable defensive line. Five of 
ix company commanders were 
@ during the assault. 
mg the 199 men who returned, 
Wear the Purple Heart, represent- 
.& wound received in action, 


\ 
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WASHINGTON—Being in the in- 
fantry is tough, being an infantry 
ranger is tougher, but being No. 1 
scout in a line company of Rangers 
is the toughest job a doughboy can 
have. 

Yet, in spite of his scout assign- 
ment, which entailed walking several 
hundred yards in front of his outfit, 
being the first to contact the enemy, 
and generally becoming the enemy’s 
first target, Pfc. Joseph P. Rayn 
went through the African, Sicilian 
and Italian invasions and campaigns 
without a scratch. 

He says it was due to a little 
luck, sharp eyes and ears, being in 


good shape and having had un- 
matched infantry training. Pvt. 
Jack E. Surgue, Jr., says he got 


zigged when I should have and 
zagged when I was supposed to, and 
nothing ever hit me.” 

‘Good Leaders’ 

All the Rangers, according to 
M /Seret. Dean W. Hooker, are good 
men, all are picked men. “They 
have exceptional leaders. That’s one 
thing that counts in battle—good 
leaders. If the men have confidence 
in their officers and non-coms, they 
will fight better.” 

Sergeant Hooker went on to say 
that the worst part of Ranger fight- 
ing is waiting, perhaps lying in mud 
for hours or days. It gets on your 
nerves. The minute action begins, 
you feel better and the hours seem 
like minutes. 


“But that waiting—before and 
after the action! You hear a shell 
and you think ‘maybe that’s got 


my label on it.’ You shrink down 
and it seems hours before you know 
it isn’t near you. As soon as that’s 
over you start waiting for the next 
one. 

As further evidence, if any is 
need, of Ranger toughness and abili- 
ty to meet any situation, Pfc. Carlo 
Contrera tells of the time when he 
and Col. William O. Darby, whose 
jeep he drove, “took over a couple 
of towns by ourselves. 

“Colonel Darby, who {isn’t afraid 
of anybody or anything, pointed out 
the route, so we went on out ahead 
of our own lines until we came to 
these two towns. 

“When we drove in the mayor and 
priest welcomed us, the people threw 
flowers and presented us with bottles 
of wine, and I had a lot of speeches 
to interpret for the Colonel.” 

Fortunately, First Sergt. Edward 
H. Haywood, Jr., could speak Ger- 
man if not Italian. His career, typi- 
cal of almost any Ranger career, 
reads: 4 campaigns, 8 major battles, 
8 lives but crest-fallen German pris- 
oners, one Purple Heart with Oak 


Moccasin Steak! | 


CAMP BRECKINRIDGE, Ky.— 
As long as there are large snakes 
in the field, Sgt. Warren Wells of 
75th Division Headquarters won't 
go hungry. 

The sergeant had his companions 
completely agog recently when he 
parboiled, fried and consumed 
Strips of snake meat from a four- 
foot water moccasin clubbed to 
death by fellow soldiers. 

An ogle-eyed onlooker, induced 
to try some of the meat, said it 
tasted Jike frog Jegs. 





Leaf Cluster.” 
‘You're Surrounded’ 

Sergeant Haywood likes best to 
tell about the capture of the Ger- 
mans at Venafro when he and sev- 
eral other scouts went out to survey 
a spot where the Nazis were digging 
a new position. “I heard a thresh- 
ing in the bushes on the German 
side,” he relates, “it was obvious 
they were lost.” 

“I let them wander around. When 
they were 20 yards from me I yelled 
‘You’re surrounded. You'd better 
surrender and save your lives.” 


“They filed out, led by a young of- 
ficer.” Sergeant Haywood moved 
out of his bushes. Perhaps the 
Jerries suspected that he was alone, 
for they were reluctant to come. 
Finally he sergeant stepped forward 
and snatched the officer’s pistol from 
him, threw it on the ground and 
waited until the soldiers added their 
rifles to the pile. 

Fortunately, at that point the two 
other Rangers appeared “to make 
the capture a final success.” 
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Oscar Is Toughest 
Of Paratroopers 


CAMP MACKALL, N. 
ing without a parachute’ from 
heights up to 1000 feet, distances 
of not over 200 feet above ground, 
hurling to earth under a silken can- 
opy that has split open when their 
body weight is thrown against it as 
the parachute opens, all without in- 
jury to themselves—these are every- 
day experiences for the members of 
the toughest, hardiest and most ven- 
turesome paratroopers of the Unit- 
ed States Army, the “Oscars” of the 
Camp Mackall airborne troops. 


“Oscar” is a steel and hemp rope 
dummy, built along the general di- 
mensional lines of a soldier, weigh- 
ing from 150 to 180 pounds. His job 
is the protection and preservation 
of the lives and limbs of the para- 
chute troops. Whenever there is 


C.—Jump- 











Greater Variety In ‘C’ 


WASHINGTON—The Quartermas- 
ter Corps has made several changes 
and additions to the “C” combat ra- 
tion to provide greater variety in 
both the meat units and the combi- 
nation biscuit-beverage-confection 
units, the War Department announc- 
ed. 

In its new form, the “C” ration 
has been increased from three meat 
units to seven. The meat units now 
include meat and beans; meat and 
vegetable stew; meat and spaghetti; 
ham, eggs and potatoes; beef and 
noodles; meat and rice; and frank- 
furters and beans. The meat and 
vegetable hash unit in the original 
three has been discontinued. Each 
can contains twelve ounces of the 
meet product. 

The biscul t-beverage-confection 
unit, which formerly contained only 
one type of biscuit for all meals, 
now provides a different one for 


each meal, as well as a different 
beverage and confection. In addi- 
tion, the breakfast unit contains 


two ounces of dry cereal premixed 
with dried milk and sugar, com- 
pressed into a disc to fit the cylin- 
drical can. By adding a little water, 
either hot or cold, the soldier may 
have cereal for breakfast, or cereal 
may be eaten dry. 

One meal in each ration (a ration 
being three meals a day for one 
man) includes one and one-half 
ounces of jam in a wide variety of 
flavors, also a small supplementary 
packet of cigarettes, gum, matches, 
tissue and water purification tablets 
has been included. This packet is 
wrapped in a special waterproof en- 
velope and fits in the interstices of 
the cans, thus utilizing space in the 
box of eight complete rations—or 
48 cans—which otherwise would be 
wasted. 

To simplify distribution of the ra- 
tions in the field, the Quartermaster 
Corps now is packing the ration in 
wood cases and marking them -s0 





that one row of six cans and one 
Supplementary packet can be issued 
quickly, even in the dark. Each ra- 
tion provides a complete and varied 
menu for a day. 


Gls Won't Be — 
Gypped—Emery 
Will See to It 


WASHINGTON—Past National 
Comdr. John G. Emery has been 
named chairman of a special sub- 
committee of the governing council 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards to render every as- 
sistance to the administrator of vet- 
erans’ affairs in carrying out the 
loan provisions of the American Le- 
gion’s omnibus G. I. Bill of Rights 
for World War II veterans when it 
becomes law. He is himself an out- 
standing real estate expert. 

The appointment even before the 
measure has been enacted is an in- 
dication that G. I. Joe and G. I. Jane 
will have every protection against 
being “gypped” if they decide to avail 
themselves of government loans to 
purchase homes or farms. It also 
demonstrates that business and pro- 
fessional organizations are preparing 
to assist in implementing the pro- 
visions of the impending law so that 
every World War II veteran will get 
the best service and best deal. 

Chairman Emery’s job, in short, 
will be to cooperate with the ad- 
ministrator of veterans’ affairs in an 
endeavor to protect any veteran buy- 
ing a home or farm from paying 
more than the property is worth. 

“We are not going to let G. I. Joe 
or G. L. Jane pay $4000 for a $3200 
piece of property,” Chairman Emery 
said. “There will be no water ap- 
praisals. We will see to that.” 


any question about the durability or 
condition of a parachute, it is ~-as- 
sembled an Oscar, he is loaded into 
a plane, then dropped from a height 
of 200 feet above ground at a plane 


speed of 150 miles per hour. His 
‘chute, hooked to the static line, 
opens automatically after he has 
dropped approximately 100 feet. If 


the fabric of the parachute stands 
the strain of his weight at the time 
it opens, and he floats to earth, the 
parachute is then considered safe for 
the use of a human being and is 
packed and stored for use by the 
paratroopers. If, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the fabric is weak, and splits 
when Oscar’s* weight is thrown 
against it, Oscar gets a bad fall, and 
the parachute goes into the shon, 
where it is repaired and again test- 
ed before a live soldier risks using 
it. 

Occasionally Oscar is dumped 
from a plane at great heights with 
no parachute. Tumbling end over 
and down from a height of 100 feet, 
—without a parachute—Oscar 
strikes the ground with such force 
that he rebounds as much as 35 feet 
into the air. Sometimes, on one of 
these jumps, Oscar strikes the 
ground feet first, his feet and legs 
dig in. Result—no bounce. So rug- 
gedly are these test dummies made 
that such occurrences do not dam- 
age them. 

One Oscar has 100 or more jumps 
to his credit, and is still in service- 
able condition, says W/O Milton Co- 
hen of the 13th Airborne Division 
parachute rigging detachment. 
Sometimes the boys put artificial 
heads on the dummies and paint 
them in the likeness of various noto- 
rious personages such as Hitler or 
Tojo. 

The heroic work they do for the 
paratroopers in insuring safety of 
the parachutes the boys are to use 
does not go without recognition 
however, aS may have painted on 
their chests a badge showing they 
are qualified parachutists. 

The use of the dummy for testing 
parachutes is merely one of the 
precautions taken to make parachute 
work as safe as it is humanly possi- 
ble to make it. 


96th he California 


CAMP SAN LUIS OBISPO, Calif. 


—The 96th Infantry Division has 
moved into this post from Camp 
White, Ore., to continue its train- 
ing 

The Division is made up chiefly 
of men from the Middle West and 
South. It includes about 2,000 from 


Illinois and some 1,200 Texans. 

The 96th was born late in the last 
war, killed by the Armistice and re- 
born in the ninth month of the 
present war. Between the wars it 
was a Pacific Northwest Reserve 
Division. This Is the first time its 
personnel has been away from Ore- 





gon and Washington. 
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Women’s Army Corps 

In other wars the women 

Saw you bravely off to war. 

This time they march beside you 

In the Women’s Army Corps. 

Wherever duty calls you, 

The women gladly go, 

With swinging step and eager 

And zealous eyes aglow. 

The bright red flame of danger 

Burns high to lure them on, 

With faith and hope and service 

They face the final dawn. 

When Allied victory closes 

The fretted page of war, 

Still they will march beside you 

In the Women’s Army Corps. 
Set. Clara Gates 
WAC Det. 1106 SCSU 
Fort Banks, Mass, 


A GI Geaduestes 


Marching to the cadence of the big 
bass drum 
The GI’s go along— 


Full-fledged soldiers who’s graduated 


And now “belong.” 

With the guidon waving in the breeze 
And the platoon behind it so proud, 
1 watched those boys’ chests swell 
As they counted cadence aloud. 


Who knows what the future holds— 
Panama, the Aleutians or Japan? 
But one thing each man _ keeps 
locked 
In his heart—he feels 
He himself is Uncle Sam. 
Cpl. Buddy Schwartz 
WAC Det., FARTC 
Camp Roberts, Cal 


Troop Train Madrigals 
Hutt 

The night without is wintry crisp 

And breathes of sleds and holly; 


And thru the night intermittenly 
creeps 
A damned hot Toonerville Trolley. 
Two-p 
The youth lay still, his head thrown 
back, 
In quest in dreams of the girl 
adoring. 
Love, if blind, must more be deaf, 
If he’s to win her with all that 
snoring. 
Three-p . 
A “K-bone steak” is a cardboard 
carton 


Of compact and frugal repast. 
A man and his broom are sweeping 
the aisle 
Where hungry patriots dined last. 
Four-p 
The Johnnies had some money and 
could not disregard it; 
Time there was aplenty and no way 
to discard it. 
When the night its stuffy way 
slowly had wended, 
One wallet lay inflated, the others 
completely expended. 
Sgt. Leonard Kobrick 
Camp McCoy, Wis. 


s0 


Inf antryman Plays 
Ring-Around Rosie 
With Jap Sniper 


US. ARMY HEADQUARTERS, 
CENTRAL PACIFIC AREA — Pfc. 
Andrew LeWay rehearsed a long 

was to play 


time for the role he 
with the 106th Infantry Regiment 


when the unit took part in the re-| 


cent capturing of Eniwetok atoll. 
Then, he missed his cue and nearly 
lost his life. 

LeWay was crawling through un- 
derbrush when he paused behind a 
tree. He quickly was called from 
his rest by Pvt. John Romanchak 
of Cleveland, O., who yelled over 
that there was a Jap on the other 
side of the tree. 

Both LeWay and the Jap went in- 
to action, coming around the same 
side of the tree. 

He explains, “Suddenly we were 
looking into each other’s eyes. He 
was as surprised as I was. I 
brought my rifle up and it jammed. 
I started clearing it. I don’t know 
what the Jap was doing all the 
time, but the next time I looked he 
still was standing there. I pulled 
the trigger. This time it worked.” 

“I owe Romanchak a debt I never 
can pay,” says LeWay, “You see, I 
promised to buy him all the beer he 
could drink for telling. me about 
that Jap behind the tree. He was 
killed. But I'll always owe him that 
beer.” 


Over There! 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—A recent 
innovation_in the 516th Field Ar- 
tillery Battalion is the bugle call 
turned to the day when the boys 
will be in the thick of the fight 
“over there.” 

To help them get into that fight- 
ing spirit, all calls except “Retreat” 
and “To the Colors” end with the 
first few bars of the famous song 
of World War I, “Over There.” 








| 





“SHORT SNORTER’ champion of a Ninth Air Force Station, 
England, is Cpl. Andrew Koltko. 
visited the Marauder Bomber station he got the signatures of 
Maj. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton (right), Lieut. Gen. Carl A. 
Spaatz, and General ‘Ike’ on his $100 bill. 





When General Eisenhower 





FORT SILL, Okla.—ist. Lt. Gordon 
L. Barney, a veteran liaison pilot in 
Tunisia and Italy where he received 
the Silver Star and Air Medal fo1 
gallantry at Casserine Pass, is aiding 
in the writing of a grasshopper field 
manual at the Field Artillery School. 
~ Lieutenant Barney, who disobeyed 











‘Scared as Hell’, But 
He Saved Plane 


\ 
planes could be gotten out safely. 
Lieutenant Barney succeeded, al- 
though he had his windshield b!ov-! 


| out, but the other pilot was hit by 
| German tank fire and his plane went 


| down 


orders and ended up by being award- | 


led the Silver Star, admits that he | 
| was “scared as all hell” that day | 
|in February, 1943, at Sidi Bou Zid 


when the Germans were dive bomb- 
ing and strafing his and another 
pilot’s grasshopper plane while they 
were grounded. 

Lieutenant Barney, who was serv- 
ing with the First Armored Division, 
was alone with the other pilot on a 
little field at Sidi Bou Zid, his out- 
fit having withdrawn when it 
couldn’t stop the advancing German 
tanks. 

Orders came from the rear to burn 
the two grasshopper planes and join 
the division, but Lieutenant Barney 
and his fellow pilot decided the 


White Mice Will 


Show Chowhounds 


TUSCALOOSA, Ala—Eight white 
mice have been drafted by Capt. 
Herman R. Allen, mess officer, to 





the Army’s Northington General 
Hospital, here, that it isn’t how much 
you eat but what you eat that count 
toward health. 


At the moment Captain Allen is 
feeding the mice behind the scenes. 
Two of them are getting a wisely 
planned, vitamin-plentiful diet, made 
up withall the care and calculation 
used in designing meals for the hos- 
pital mess halls. The other six mice 
are eating a haphazard diet of Jess 
health-giving nature. 

In a month or so the white mice 
will be put on display in the mess 
halls so everyone can compare at 
firsthand the results from varying 
eating habits. 

The white mice experiment is be- 
ing carried on as part of the hos- 
pital’s program of teaching healthy 
eating and as part of its constant 
campaign for conservation of food. 
Much of the hospital’s health-giv- 
ing foods will be raised in its own 
Victory Gardens this summer. 


Jeep Peeps! 
CAMP rons Colo. — Now 
comes the tale of the talking jeep. 

The vehicular jack of all mili- 
tary trades didn’t utter a syllable, 
but it gave tongue to another ma- 
chine. Here’s the story: 

Capt. Kenneth Manning, special 
services officer of the lst medical 
group, was setting up a motion 
picture projector to entertain 
troops in the field. But he dis- 
covered that the lamp which ex- 
cites a photo-electric cell, which in 
turn causes sound, had burned out. 
No extra bulb was available. 

M-m-m-m-m, said the captain. 
His eye fell on a jeep. He parked 
it near the projector and arranged 
a mirror so that the jeep’s head- 
lights cast a beam into the pro- 
jector’s sound box. The photo-elec- 
tric cell arose to the occasion and: 





Lo and behold, sound. 


| 





prove to patients and personnel of| : 


g 


in flames. So close were the 
two to the advancing Germans; that 
when they took off they were just 
a few feet above the German tanks. 

The decision of Lieutenant Barney 
to save the plane proved to be more 
than a wise one as it later was used 
in the Casserine Pass victory and 
was the only available plane in the 
lieutenant’s outfit. 

After the African campaign was 
completed, Lieutenant Barney moved 
on to Italy and participated in the 
battle outside of Cassino. It was 
from here that he returned to the 
States in February, 1944. 

The Air Medal which Lieutenant 


Barney now wears with one Oak 
Leaf Cluster was awarded for 70 
mission- ‘he front Jines in 


Tunisia and Italy. 


WASHINGTON—“After the battle 
we counted 8 dead Nips in front of 
the pillbox. Some of them were 
three yards from it when they 
dropped.” 

This was the result of a morning’s 
work by Pfc. William A. Florjancizic, 
37th Infantry Division, and two 
other soldiers who came to his aid 
when the fighting was hottest. 

And that statement, from an In- 
fantryman who saw the stand made 
at Torokina beachhead, Bougainville, 
Solomon Islands, tersely sums up the 
story of a fanatic Jap charge that 
came to nothing. 

It was dawn, March 11. Infantry- 
man Florjancizic was in an exposed 
pillbox on the nose of Hill 700 
during the action at Empress Au- 
gusta Bay. The Japanese launched 
a strong attack on the hill, creeping 
up in the early morning haze until 


93rd Division 
History Ready 


WASHINGTON—Publication of a 
summary of World War operations 
of the 93rd Division is announced 
by the General of the Armies, John 
J. Pershing, in his capacity as Chair- 
man of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. This and four 
other volumes form part of a set of 
28 which will cover the operations 
of all combat divisions of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces. To date, 
five volumes have been published 
covering the operations of the 26th, 
7th, 79th, 8ist and 93rd Divisions. 

The 93rd Division, a 
one, organized at Camp Stuart, was 


made up of Negroes from National 


Guard units of New York, Illinois, 
Connecticut, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Tennessee, District of 


Columbia and selective service men 
from South Carolina. Because of the 
acute shortage of troops, the four 
Infantry regiments of this division 


—369th, 370th, 371st and 372nd—were 
placed on duty with the French 
Army. All took part in battle. All 


regiments of this division, except the 
371st, are now in service. 

Because all editions will be lim- 
ited in number, it is advised that 
orders be filed as soon as possible 
with 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. The prices: 
7th, $0.75; 26th, $1.25; 79th and 8ist, 
$0.75; 93rd, $1. Discount of 25 per 
cent is allowed on orders of 100 or 
more copies of any one divisional 





history. 





CAMP MACKALL, N. C.—On the 
ground, in the air, on peaceful mis- 
sions or to battlefront danger zones, 
chaplains of the paratroop regiments 
of Camp Mackall go with their men, 
disregarding danger, equipped only 
with the Bible and usual paraphra- 
nalia of a paratrooper, minus weap- 
ons of any sort, 

At present there are seven Camp 
Mackall chaplains who are full- 
fledged parachutists and wear wings 
on their left breast. They’re Chap- 
lains Charles L. Brown, 11 jumps; 
Hoyt Wood, 7 jumps; Edward Schlot- 
terback, 6 jumps; Chester L. Hunt, 
6 jumps; Alfred Guinette, 8 jumps; 
William Conley, 5 jumps. 

Each parachuting chaplain must 
go through the rigorous jump school 
training at Ft. Benning, during 
which he completes the five jumps 
necessary to qualify him as a para- 
chutist. Accompanying the jump 





training is a rigorous physical con- 
ditioning schedule and while it is 


PARACHUTIN’ CHAPLAINS WAIT JUMP ORDERS 
They Carry Full Equipment—Except Weapons 





Seven Parachutin’ Padres 





—Signal Corps Photo. 


|not required, most chaplains go 
| through infiltration courses and fir- 
ing ranges along with the boys who 
are being trained as combat soldiers. 
While attached to Paratroop regi- 
ments, they keep up an exercise 
| program that maintains their phy- 
sical well being and enables them 
to go with their men on hikes, biv- 
louacs and field problems. When 
those same combat paratroopers go 
overseas and into battle, along with 
them will go their chaplains, ready 
to minister to the spiritual needs of 
their men, or help them in any other 
way possible. 

Chaplains do not receive training 
in the use of firearms and they do 
not carry firearms Of any descrip- 
tion. Their only weapon is the Bible 
and a resolve to exemplify in con- 
crete form the promise which Christ 
made to His disciples, “Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the ends 
of the earth.” 





the Superintendent of Docu- | 


provisional | 


Lone GI Holds Hill; 
Japs Within 3 Yds. 


they were within 30 yards of the 
position. 

The spot was strategic. If 

Japs won the hill, they would com, 
mand terrain to the west and could 
seriously harass our supply lines, 

The Japs opened up with heavy 
machine-gun fire and hand Srenades 
on the pillbox. One man was Killeq 
and two wounded, leaving the Cleva 
land soldier alone to defend the Par 
tially demolished shelter. 

Disregarding the withering enemy 
fire, Florjancizic crawled into a Com. 
munication trench nearby and gj 
nalized his platoon leader that he 
needed help—desperately. Then, stil] 
under fire, he returned to the 
wrecked pillbox and continued tg 
fight with grenades and his Garand 
rifle, successfully holding off the 
advancing Nipponese until help ap 
rived. 

In the meantime, a corporal and 
2nd Lt. Delbert C. Gates arrived 
to lend a hand. Among the three 
of them, they accounted for 84 dead 
Japs who were counted in front of 
the pillbox later. 


Captain Nixes _ 
Civilian Status 
Becomes M-Set. 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss—White 
haired Thomas M. Hall of Adrain, 
Ga., has traded his pair of Silver 
bars for a set of master sergeant’s 
stripes instead of the civilian suit 
which might have been his. 

Up to February 1 of this year he 
was Captain Hall, assistant provost 
marshal at Camp :Barkeley, Texas, 
Then eame the order placing some 
30,000 older officers on the inactive 
list. Captain Hall was among them, 
but he was bent on stretching his 
over 25 years of service into 30 and 
retirement. 

Last Wednesday he was swom 
back in in the permanent grade of 
master sergeant at Camp Shelby’ 
induction station. 

Sergeant Hall enlisted for the first 
time on January 7, 1910. Since that 
time he has seen service in this 
country and overseas with the en- 
gineers, quartermaster corps, ord- 
nance, field artillery~-and military 
police. 





Between The 
Covers 





You know that the Army has ree 
ords of just about everything that 
ever happened to you, plus a Jot of 
recommendations of its classification 
men, on your Form 20. But did you 
know that the Census Bureau has 4 
card for you, too? 

It not only holds the cards, but it 
can shuffie them and make all sorts 
of predictions for the future. Am- 
ram Scheinfeld in “It’s in the Cards” 
(Colliers, May 20) shows, for im 
stance, the statistics on the current 
and postwar baby crop, from which 
can be derived prospects for such 
workers as school teachers, kid ap 
parel business and workers, toy man- 
ufacturers and their employees. 

“A country has the kind of army 
its total ethos, its institutions, re 
sources, habits of peaceful life, make 
possible to it,” says D, W. Brogan 
in “The American Way in War” in 
Harpers May issue. This is why the 
AUS is a mechanized army and why 
it will contribute to Axis defeat thru 
sheer weight of material. 

Mr. Brogan points out also that 
getting together the equipment for 
war has always been the problem 
of America’s armies—suddenly me 
bilized from the civilian population 
It is actually a problem in controll 
ing space; when arms were finally 
collected in convincing quantities It 
was a matter of only a few days tl 
Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktow!, 
or Sheridan and Sherman finished 
off the Civil War, or the AEF backed 
up Foch for the “blow that cannot 
be parried.” 

Miscellaneous, short, and of high 
interest value are a number of & 
ticles in the May Science Digest 
Topics are the jet-propelled fighte? 
plane, effects of rationing on health 
the prediction that 1944 is the yea? 
for a great hurricane, television set# 
costing but $200. The lead article # 
one of interest to many boys in thé 
Army—“How Many Jobs Will Fiyins 
Make?” 

The U. S. Air Services is a montl 
ly devoted to covering the develo” 
ment of civil and military eer 
nautics. Its May issue has two write 
ups on the record-breaking Constek 
lation flight; one, a short descrip 
tive article, the other longer, “He 
Enjoyed It” telling about O 

Feature articles are “Remembet 
Goodman and “This Air War Is * 
coming Complicated” by Comdr. AD. 





Bonnalie. ) 


Wright’s trip in the new speedster 


the Nancies?” by USNR Lt. John BE 
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. - THIS PROPHETIC “V for Victory” is a piece of dislodged masonry on a building in Italy, 
“oe caused by American bombs which fell on the city while it was still in Nazi hands. The girls 
rain Air Wacs of the U. S. Army 12th Ai 
f sited are Air Wacs of the U. S. Army 12t ir Force. 
‘rgeant’s}| ~ 
lian sui ° e 
| Carry Method All sy Nakina 
year h OoOws 
foot Pledge Ever Made 
Texas, e 
sc! Return of Enemy Fire 7 Under20 crs 
<a WASHINGTON — Though many 
hing hit! CAMP CARSON, Colo. — A new and links it with that of the| People accuse the War Department 
> 30 and} one-man carry method of evacuating | wounded man, forming an oval. He, ° “scrimination against youth, in- 
wounded ‘soldiers, enabling rescuers | draws the continuous belt under the | ductees under 20 have never been 
S a — ee oP ggg a ag — who is placed with| promised a year’s training before 
grade of eing aug a rmy ervice is ack to the ground, so that — ail : 
Shelbys}. Forces personnel at Camp Carson|loops project on the ground from ey paces Gmngnes “s commen, 
and has pfoved so effective that|either side of him. The rescuer| ACcording to Brig. Gen, Wilton 
the first] some Army Ground Forces units are | then lies between the wounded man's|B. Parsons, War Department legis- 
nce that} #dopting the system also. So simple/|legs, his back to the ground, slips | lative and liaison division chief, the 
in this) @nd effective is the method, believed | his arms through the loops so the common misunderstanding is en- 
the en} to be practiced here for the first|continuous belt passes over his | irel sith : 
ps, ord-| time in this country, that it may|shoulders, rolls over with the| "ely without basis. — 
military spread throughout the army. wounded man on his back, and rises|_ General Parsons said that the be- 
The carry originated in Russia, | to his feet. lief may result from confusing unit 
where women have done heroic work| The wounded man 1s well balanced | ‘T@ining, which requires from 12 to 
in carrying wounded soldiers to rear | high on the soldier’s back. Even if 16 months, with individual training, 
e areas for medical treatment after|he is unconscious, he is held firmly | Wich takes only 17 weeks. 
first aid is given. The idea was/in place with part of the continuous “We are producing satisfactory in- 
brought to Camp Carsori by an offi-| belt passing below his seat and the | dividual replacements with 17 weeks’ 
cer in the surgeon general's office in| upper part crossing the small of | training. It is beyond question that 
has rec] Washington who learned of it from}his back. the present individual replacement 
ing that} ® British uncle who had been &| ‘The rescuer has his hands free to|!8 fully qualified to care for himself 
a lot off military observer in Russia. The/ shoot his rifle if need be and to in the field and to take his place 
sification} carry, which can be used when lit-| climb rough terrain. in an experienced unit.” 
did you} ters are not available, is suitable for Soldiers can learn the method 1n | gessenseeoes " 
au hes op SAY wound except eater EP ones: |a few minutes. Those at Camp Car-| a 
After one demonstration, Col. Wil-| son who have had the training de- 
is, but it} frid M. Blunt, camp commander, im-| clare the method is far superior to * 
all sorts} mediately ordered the carry to be/the fireman's carry. As one of . 
ire. Am-| included in training of all Army/them said: “You can hardly feel 
e Cards’| Service Forces troops on the post.|the weight on your back and your 
, for in — mao el is so simple, ago hands and arms are absolutely free | #% PoE es sagerege 
» current re wondered why no one in thiS|to protect yourself and help in c i , 
m — ee gee of it before.| of a steep climb. p case SADEvARsens, RNY 
for suc is is how works: wi oS os s 
: ‘. Sat eae ‘ i d under the 
kid ap A soldier takes his own pistol belt B ° ° a poe establishe , 
, 7 jutant General at this 
7 f 1 landing Artists headquarters for the purpose 
of army BOOKS Grab the Prizes giving potential enlisted stenog- | 
ions, re raphers practical experience in tak- | 
fe, make CAMP BLANDING, Fla., March|ing dictation and assisting and de- | 
- Brogat} «pA PACIFIC—ITS LANDS AND 20—Soldier artists of Camp Bland-| veloping them to perfection. | 
War” in PEOPLES,” By Carpenter. (Ameri-| 1g virtually made a clean sweep of| The class will be held daily, except | 
wie can Book Co., New York. $1.40.) |the prizes offered in the annual &ll- oe neo a o gt eR ccagee | 
an One of the least known areas in ‘ e next month. The instruction will | 
feat thr! the world has become the center of may var — a practical experience in taking | 
the war in the Pacific. If you really|‘®® Society of the Four Arts at| dictation, reading from notes, and | 
also that) want to know about the people, the | Palm Beach, Fila. the transcription of notes. The 
a customs, the life on the many is-| First and second prize in the oi]| Class is limited to the enlisted men 
problem} lands and countries bounding the ‘ ' ‘ who have at least completed a basic 
enly mM? Pacific Ocean, read this attractively somtapogs leven, reeage and thie course in stenography and have had 
ypulation| fffustrated and thoroughly interest-| Prize in water color; first in pastel} oie practical experience. 
control} tng book, “The Pacific.” and second jn sculpture was the| qo) Henry J. P. Harding, Int., 
je Same Here you have the real dope on|record chalked up by the brush and|former infantry representative of 
yr the Hawaiian Islands, the Philip-| chisel devotees of Camp Blanding.|the Army Ground Forces in the 
etna Pines, Australia, the Dutch East In- News of the prize winners waa re- North African Theater of Opera- 
pic dies and neighboring islands, India, tions, held conferences last week 
finished China, Siberia, Japan, and the north- ceived by Mrs. Emma Chalker, di- aa adnan of Aum Guoanl Doves 
-F backed ern chain of islands to Alaska. rector of Service Club No. 1 and Headquarters 
it cannot This book furnishes the informa-| sponsor of “The Aitic,” an art group “% 
tion all have wanted to know about|with headquarters at the Service| Zhe following named officers have 
of nigshi the lands and peoples of the Pa-| Club. reported for permanent duty to this 
er of - cific. It is a “must” for all reader#| The prize winners were as fol- pres aeageel ee a Ve 
e Dige f POCKET BOOKS lows: First prize, water color, “Coal th “o 2 G3 & . a. —_ ~ 
d ign Pocket Books, Inc., the No. 1|Smoke,” Corpl. Nels Nelson, $30;|‘"° : cm ne Becton; Cagt. Wal- 
n_ healt friend of those who like to take their| second prize, water color, “By the ter H. Clifford, Ord. Dept., assigned 
the yest! reading with them, has recently pub- | Lake,” Sergt. Paul Peters, $25; third to the Ground Ordnance Section; 
ision - lished another swell bunch of two-| prize, water color, “Rifle Range,” and Lt. Col. John U. Parker, Inf., 
arte bit issues. Pvt. Don Mundt, $20. assigned to = Ground G-1 Section. 
ys in Using excellent judgment, the com-| First prize, pastels, “GI Stove,” ee — oo ye 
ill Flying : . r ; “ ALRY SCHOOL—The 29th Cavalry 
Pany gives you a wide variety in|Pvt. Eugene Powell, $15; second Regiment at the Cavalry School 
a montly their last selections. You can have prize, sculpture, “Spirit of the In- Fort Riley, Kan., has ox reorgan- 
“ aeveloP “nything in these easy-to-take-with-|fantry,” Pvt. Peter Fingesten. test tate 'th 29th Caval Canoes 
aero you volumes, from “Life With Fa- Two members of The Attic, now on isti : ry P, 
med ite} ther,” by Clarence Day, to “The Ca-| other assignments, but formerly sol- consisting of the 127th and 128th 
wo ber Rary Murder Case,” by S. S. Van|diers of this post, submitted paint-| Mechanized Cavalry Reconnaissance 
| Come ne. ings to the exhibit through their Squadrons and the 129th Cavalry 
aes Other new books on their list] Attic membership. First prize oif|Savadron. The Regiment consisted 
Beeville ate “Destry Rides Again,” by Max| painting, “Madonna,” went to Pvt.| °f & rifle squadron and a mechanized 
t O - Brand; “The Patriotic Murders,” by|Paul Wolton, now at Camp Richie, |*@uadron. Col. Walter F. Jennings 
pen Agatha Christie; “The Case of the|Md., $50; second prize in oil went|Temains in command of the new 
omen an ngerous Dowager,” by Erle Stan-|to Pvt. Ulfert Wilke for “Vultures|roup, which will continue as 
. John ley Gardner; “The Phantom Lady,”| Embraced by the Wind,” $30. Pri-| school troops. 
ar Is t. William Irish, and “The New|vate Wilke is now at the Special} Col. Thomas Q. Donaldson, former 
mar, & ment,” authorized King James’|Service School at Washington and| commanding officer of the 14th Cav- 
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Lee University. 








alry Group at Camp Maxey, Tex., 
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Sergeant’s Last 


Etfort Goes 


To Recapture Jap Pillbox 


WASHINGTON — How Infantry, 
$/Sgt. Raymond H. Rooke, with gap- | 
ing wounds in his side and leg, used | 
his waning strength to pump bullets | 
with his sub-machine gun into a| 
Jap pillbox and then fell, dying, | 
under a burst of enemy automatic | 
weapons’ fire, was told by one of | 
his comrades. | 

“When we reached him, he was | 
dead,” said Sgt. Louis A. O'Leary. 

The herioe display of doughboy 
courage occurred on March 9, 1944, | 
in fighting on Bougainville Island | 


in the South Pacific. Sergeant | 
Rooke’s unit of the 37th Infantry 
Division was given the mission of 


retaking key pillboxes which the 
Japs had captured from our troops 
early that morning. At approximate- 
ly 3:00 P.M. the attack started, with 
Sergeant Rooke’s squad spearhead- | 
ing the charge. 

“The slope was one of 65 degrees,” 
Sergeant O'Leary said. “We had no 
more than started when the enemy 
at the top of the hill began rolling 
hand grenades down on us and drop- 
ping knee mortar shells along the| 
whole width of our force. Sergeant 
Rooke then deployed us and led our | 
force forward by short rushes. 

“He had worked himself to about | 
50 yards on one of the firing enemy | 
pillboxes when a hand grenade burst 
near his leg, causing a_ serious 
wound which bled profusely. Regard- 
less of the pain, Sergeant Rooke con- 
tinued leading his squad up the hill. 
At his direction, we began to throw 
hand grenades and to pour rifle fire 
into the enemy positions. During 
this time, Sergeant Rooke was eae! 
ing himself closer and closer to the 
nearest pillbox. 

“With gaping wounds now in his 
side and leg, he again motioned us 
forward. His strength rapidly going, 
Sergeant Rooke rose to his feet and 
staggered to within 10 yards of the 
pillbox. Then, aiming his sub-ma- 


One 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Forty-nine 
members of the K-9 Corps graduated 
from the school of the soldier last 
Friday as fifty dogs from the Cat 
Island Training Center received 
their baptism of fire under machine 
guns on the Second Army Infiltra- 
tion Course. 

On a drain-drenched field the 50 
degs made their way with their 
trainers under fire of machine guns 
of D Company, 259th Infantry, and 
TNT blasts set up by the A and P 
platoon of the 1st Bn. 259th. 

All but one completed the course 
with honors. The shortcomer, & 
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has joined the staff and faculty of, 
the Cavalry School in the depart: | 
ment of tactics. 

Col. Ben R. Jacobs, infantry in-| 
left for a new assignment. 

Lt. Col. Harold J. Atkinson has 
reported to this station as Inspector | 
General, succeeding Lt. Col. Harvey 
M. Hopp, who has left on a new 
assignment. 

Col. John H. Riepe, who recently 
joined the staff and faculty, has 
been appointed chief of the depart- 
ment of weapons at the Cavalry 
School, succeeding Col. Ernest A. | 
Williams. Maj. Charles J. Craw- 
ford, another new member of the 
staff and faculty, also has been as- 
signed to the department of weap- 
ons. 

Capt. Alarich L. E. Zacherie has 
been made chief of the department 
of horsemanship, succeeding Maj. 
William W. West III. 

HEADQUARTERS, ARMORED 
CENTER—Col. J. J. B. Williams, 
whose military career runs the 
gamut from private in the Kentucky 
National Guard to Lt. Gen. George 
S. Patton’s 7th Army artillery com- 
mander, has been named artillery 
officer of the Armored Center head- 
quarters. 

Lt. Col. Lewis H. Ham, leader of 
one of the first American tank de- 
tachments to join the British as 
fighter-observers early in the Afri- 
can war, was named commander of 
the 20th Armored Division artillery 
command, succeeding Col. S. S. 
Koszewski. New commander of the 
220th Armored Engineers is Lt. Col. 
William E. Leonhard, who helped 
direct construction of the Alcan 
highway. 

Col. R. J. Wallace has been named 
Infantry officer of the Armored Cen- 
ter headquarters. He reported to the 
Armored Center from the 14th Ar- 
mored Division where he served as 





| headquarters 





trains commander and reserve com- 


| mander, 


chine gun directly at its occupants, 
he emptied his entire magazine at 
the enemy and then fell to the 
ground, exhausted. 


“Calling upon his last ounce of 
energy, he arose to his feet once 
more and blasted away with his re- 
filled gun.” 


By now the Nips had automatic 
weapons trained on Sergeant Rooke. 
They leveled a burst at him as he 
stood up to lead his squad in a final 
assault. Hit once again, he fell and 
rolled down the hill. 

“When we reached him, he was 
dead,” ended Sergeant O’Leary. 





Members of Army 
. . 
Win Literary 
. 
Awards, Prizes 

NEW YORK — WAC Pvt. Ruth 
Williams Ricci, of Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga., won the third annual journal- 
istic award of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, giv- 
ing her $500 and a gold medal. The 
essay “Fortresses of Freedom,” was 
written at Syracuse University, be- 
fore Miss Ricci enlisted in the WACs 
last December. 

Lt. Ralph Nelson, stationed at 
Southern Field, Ga., is announced as 
the winner of the long play con- 
test sponsored by the National The- 
ater Conference, and open to men 
and women of all the armed serv- 
ices. His play “Angels Weep” brings 
him a prize of $100. The second prize 
of $50 was awarded to both Pvt. Rus- 
sel Graves, stationed at Camp 
Wheeler, Ga., for “Tears of Laugh- 


ter,”, and Pfc. Irvin Wilsker, of 
Indiantown Gap Military Reserva- 
tion, Pa, for his “Adolescent 


Angel.” 





K-9 F lanked the Course 


German shepherd, was disqualified 
because he whimpered under fire. 
One dog was chained to each 
trainer and together they crawled 
under the machine gun fire of the 
259th men in a test of the reaction 
to gun fire, their obedience to com- 
mands and their willingness to work 
with soldiers under battle conditions. 
The course was run in two shifts 
and took about half an hour each 
time. The dogs, which were brought 
to Shelby for the test, had already 
undergone many weeks of training 
at the Cat Island Center and were 
recruited for the Army by National 
Dogs for Defense organization. 


. The Week’s News of the Army Ground F orces 
‘Straight from Headquarters in Washington 


is: 


HEADQUARTERS, THE ARMOR- 
ED SCHOOL—A new course of in- 
struction for the training of g@m- 
phibious vehicle mechanics has been 


of | structor here for the past year, has|launched by ‘the Armored School 


Tank Department. The course is of 
three weeks’ duration. 
HEADQUARTERS, ANTIAIR- 
CRAFT COMMAND—At the direc- 
tion of the Commanding General, 
AAC, representatives from installa- 
tions of the Antiaircraft Command 
convened last week at Camp Davis, 
N. C., to confer on AA gunnery and 
radar matters. Attending the con- 
ference as representatives of ‘this 
headquarters were Lt. Col. K. C. 
Smith, CAC; Maj. F. P. Cordero, 


|CAC, and Capt. J. B. Rawls, CAC. 


Officers recently asigned to this 
include Col. George 
Lupret, CAC, appointed to replace 
Col. Arthur W. Gower, CAC, as 
head of AAC POM Detachment No. 
1, at Mitchell Field, N. Y¥. Colonel 
Gower, has been assigned to Head- 
quarters XXII Corps, as AA Officer. 
Col. V. T. Wortman, CAC, has also 
been assigned to this headquarters, 
replacing Col. James de B. Walbach, 
CAC, as head of AAC Proficiency 
Test Team, AATC, Camp Stewart 
Ga. Col. Walbach has been assigned 
ot command an AAA Group. Col. 

Officers recently assigned to this 
for duty here and is assigned to the 
G-1 Section. Maj. Buford C. Kirk- 
ham, AGD, who formerly served at 
the AAATC, Camp Stewart, Ga., has 
been assigned to duty with the 
Adjutant General’s section, AAC, re- 
placing Capt. F. N. Crandall, AGD. 

HEADQUARTERS, ANTIAIR- 
CRAFT ARTILLERY SCHOOL—Col. 
Charles W. Higgins has been as- 
signed as the commanding officer of 
the 20th Group, Anticraft’s Artil- 
lery School. 

Recent visitors at the Antiaircraft 
Artillery School included Brig. Gen. 
Frank C. McConnell, Chief of Staff, 
Antiaircraft Command, and Maj. D. 
G. Board, British Army Staff. 
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SOLDIER 
SHOWS 


“Give me a thousand men who are 
entertained, rather than ten thousand 
who have no entertainment.”’ 

GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING. 

In this column the entertainment sec- 
tion of the Special Services Division con- 
tributes items on soldiers which are in 
gome way interesting or outstanding. 
Perhaps in these items you may find 
a suggestion which will be helpful to 
you in producing your, show. 


CALLING DR. HAAN 

CAMP CALIFORNIA—The radio 
rounders of Camp Haan have just 
come through with another lively 
edition of “The Sky’s The Limit,” an 
airwaves program that is being taken 
in pleasant weekly doses by the GI's 
at that post. The most recent has a 
band called “The Flak Swingsters” 
to back up the skits and vocals, a 
mixed quintet known as “Four 
Sharps and A Flat” to bring down 
the house, and a group of Thespians 
to sound off with humorous delinea- 
tion of characters and things GL. 
This triple-threat combination of 
backers-up, bringers-down and sound- 
ers-off is producing shows that are 
deep-dish apple pie for Haan’s sol- 
dier audiences. It is also pleasant to 
note that “The Sky’s The Limit” kills 
two birds with one show—by provid- 
ing an abundance of entertainment 
and also effecting a tieup of said en- 
tertainment with the camp’s Orien- 
tation program. This is done, in the 
latest edition of “Sky, etc.,” by using 
‘as story background for the pro- 
gram a serio-comic sketch stressing 
the procedure, problems and impor- 
tance of interior guard duty. All 
of which serves as a departure from 
the usual method of firing instruc- 
tion at sleepy trainees in drafty 
classrooms. Through the medium of 
the radio show, the Camp Haan GI’s 
are getting a sugar-coated pill— 
they’re brushing up on salient sub- 
jects and eating up a good show 
withal. 

° . * 
VAS YOU DERE, SHARLIE? 

CAMP STEWART, Ga.—“When I 
was stationed in the Canal Zone, I 
ran across some mosquitoes who 
were so fussy they wouldn’t bite you 
until they’d examined your dog tags 
and found out what your blood type 
was.” Thus spake one GI at Camp 
Stewart, Ga. The occasion was a 
Liars’ Contest, which was incorpo- 
rated in a GI Variety Show and 
served nicely to break up the time- 
worn routine of joke, song, dance, 
joke, song, dance. Inasmuch as the 
contest was an impromptu affair, all 
the prevaricators weren't able to 
step from audience to stage and 
give out with lies as clever as the 
gem of fabrication quoted above; 
but the contest was a lively one and 
proved worthy of repetition in fu 
ture shows. 

* * . 
SEEGARS, CIGARETTES? 

CAMP REYNOLDS, Pa.—The pa- 
tients in the Post Hospital at Camp 
Reynolds, Pa., were recently trans- 
formed into butter-and-egg men with 
ringside seats (or beds) for a GI 
floorghow. While the M. UC. gagged 
and the dancer tapped and the vo- 
calist swoon-sang, two other lads 
from the Special Service group of 
ward-entertainers went from _ pa- 
tient to patient hawking their wares 
of cigarettes, candy and _ pseudo- 
gardenias. These two worthies were 
dressed in the typical habiliments of 
note spot cigarette girls (knee- 
length skirts of ruffled crepe paper 


and hip-high nylons of the very 
sheerest wool--GI long underwear). 
Needless to say, they wound up 


with no cash to show for their sales- 
womanship, for they handed out the 
butts, bonbons and bouquets gratis. 
It all sounds like a novel way of 
dressing up a bedside show. How 
about adding a camera and flash- 
bulb to the next performance? It’s 
an odds-on bet that the boys in bed 


would like to be “mugged” while 
made merry. 
. * os 
PRODUCTION HINTS 
SCENES FROM SALVAGE—Here’s 


an ingenious use of salvage and 
condemned materials in the construc- 
tion of sets and costumes for a 
soldier show. While rummaging 
through an Air Despola Depot, an 
inventive GI producer found a couple 
of bales of scrap nylon and several 
condemned (though new) sleeping 
bags minus their filler. He pro- 
ceeded to fashion the nylon into 
scenery, costumes and other stage 
accessories; and, by tacking the can- 
vas from the snore-sacks onto light 
frames, he emerged with a very prac- 
tical set of flats that are noted for 
their lightness and movability. 





Gen. Walsh Re-elected 

BALTIMORE.—Brig. Gen. Ellard 
A. Walsh, Minnesota’s Adjutant Gen- 
eral, was re-elected president of the 
National Guard and Adjutant Gen- 
erals’ Associations at a convention 
of the two organizations here this 
week. 
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hundreds of strongpoints. 


What's Wrong With This Picture? 


Courtesy, 





The Checkerboard, Camp Maxey, Tex, 


THE GERMANS have studded the Italian battlefields with 
A small detachment of Doughboys 


has been held up by one of these strongpoints and the men 


are going about the business of wiping it out. 


Their method 


of doing the job, is strictly snafu. Can you find their mis- 


takes before checking the answers on this page. 





Courageous 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy— 
Three evacuation hospital units of 
the Fifth Army in Italy have been 
commended by Lieut. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, Fifth Army Commander, for 
outstanding courage under fire. 
Units cited were the 56th, 93rd and 
95th hospitals. 


The 56th was honored for the 
period January 26-February 29. Per- 
sonnel landed at the Allied Fifth 
Army’s Anzio beachhead under ene- 
my aircraft bombardment and _ set 
up the hospital. In an emergency 
the 56th began receiving and caring 
for patients before it was fully or- 
ganized. 

During the shelling of an adja- 
cent hospital, the staff courageously 
aided in evacuating patients and 
casualties. 

When anti-personnel bombs were 
dropped in the hospital area, mem- 
bers continued their treatment of 
patients and prevented panic. This 
was done despite bombing, shellinz 
and falling flak, with attendants 
working long hours without rest 





Two-Star General 


Adds Silver Star 


US. ARMY HEADQUARTERS, 
CENTRAL PACIFIC AREA — For 
courageously inspiring his men near 
the front lines in the battle for 
Kwajalein in the Marshalls cam- 
paign, Maj. Gen. Charles H. Corlett, 
at that time commander of the 7th 
Division, has been awarded the Sil- 
ver Star by Lt. Gen. Robert C. 
Richardson, Jr., commanding army 
forces in the Central Pacific Area. 

Upon being informed that ad- 
vance troops of his command had 
been temporarily stopped by the 
enemy, General Corlett went to the 
vicinity in a tank. There, disregard- 
ing the peril of Japanese observa- 
tion, he left the tank and moved 
among his men, studying the situa- 
tion. 

“As a result of his prompt decis- 
ion,” the citation states, “to push 
home the assault of his troops, all 
enemy resistance on the island was 
quickly overcome.” 
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Fifth Army 


Hospital Units Cited 


Landing at an Italian town on 
January 23, the 93rd Evacuation hos- 
pital was set up in buildings, de- 
spite intense enemy bombings. The 
town was under constant aerial and 
artillery attack and personnel worked 
under the most difficult conditions. 

As enemy shelling became more 
concentrated in the area all patients 
were evacuated and the unit moved 
into tents in an open field. 

Personnel of the 95th displayed re- 
markable endurance and_ ability 
throughout bombing attacks which 
caused numerous casualties among 
personne] and patients and destroyed 
vital equipment. 

From January 23 to February 11, 
the hospital, set up in tents, cared 
for battle casualties while the beach- 
head was subjected to aerial bom- 
bardment and shelling by enemy 
long-range guns. 

On January 30 a German attack on 
the hospital killed several doctors 
and nurses and patients. 

Despite this attack, the unit con- 
tinued to care for patients in a calm 
and efficient manner. 





Americal Division Plans 
Celebration in Tokyo 


WASHINGTON—Esprit de corps 
is so high in the veteran Americal 
Infantry Division on Bougainville 
Island, where the division com- 
mander frequently appears in the 
front lines to see that all is well 
with his men, that its members con- 
sider themselves “a sort of closed 
corporation,” according to Col. Jo- 
seph K. Bush, Infantry. 

“These men have fought together 
brilliantly all the way from Guadal- 
canal to Bougainville, and they want 
to celebrate together when the divis- 
ion finally reaches Tokyo,” said 
Colonel Bush on his recent return 
from commanding a regiment of 
the division on that Pacific Island 
to duty at Army Ground Forces 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

“It’s positively amazing how the 
boys resent any administrative 
break-up in their ranks. In all my 
years in the Army I’ve never seen 
anything like it,” he said. 

“Taking A Look” 

“I was up in the front line in- 
specting some of the pillboxes one 
day,” Colonel Bush related. “I 
heard someone close behind me. I 
turned quickly and beside me, grin- 
ning broadly, was the division com- 
mander. In a few minutes, the di- 
visional Artillery commander joined 
us. He was taking a look around, 
too. 

“The ‘old man’ decided to take a 
look at our right flank. We reach- 
ed the edge of a smelly swamp and 
were trying to decide the best way 
to get across when a Jap machine 
gun opened up and mowed the grass 
down just where we had been stand- 
ing a few seconds before. We decid- 


Two Shot as Human | Chain 





ed to go back. ¥ broke the 109. 
yard crawl record, but the division 
commander beat me. If that Jap 
had known he had a two star, a one 
star and a regimental commander 
in his sights he might have tried 
harder to get us. 

You can’t imagine how much it 
adds to the soldiers’ front-line mo. 
rale for their commander to stick 
his head in a pillbox and say, ‘How 
are things going, men?’ You know 
that old idea of the commander be. 
ing 20 miles behind the lines has 
gone. The 20 miles has been short. 
ened to 20 yards.” 

“Finest Soldiers” 


Colonel Bush’s pride in his own 
men was expressed thus: “The men 
in my regiment were the finest sol. 
diers I’ve ever seen. The privates in 
the ranks were just as outstanding 
as the non-commissioned officers, 
They were completely _ reliable, 
Whenever I needed a scout or a 
runner for a special mission I felt I 
could select any private at random 
and be sure that he would perform 
his duties more than satisfactorily.” 

The American Infantry Division ig 
made up mostly of men from the 
Chicago area, but it includes men 
from every State in the Union, as 
well as a sprinkling of Filipinos 
and Chinese-Americans. It went to 
New Caledonia early in 1942 as a 
special task force. There it became 
Americal—the name being a combi- 
nation of America and Caledonia, 
It fought on Guadalcanal, went to 
Fiji on a defense mission combined 
with training, and later was sent to 
Bougainville. 


—————=» 


Spans River for Rescue 


WASHINGTON—The story of an 
Infantry officer who was wounded 
mortally while serving as part of a 
human chain ferrying an injured 
soldier across a swollen New Guinea 
river was revealed by an Army 
yround Forces observer on his re- 
turn from the Southwest Pacific. 

Lt. Col. Gordon M. Clarkson, a 
28-year-old battalion commender in 
the 32d Infantry Division, was the 
officer who died while helping one of 
his men.» The episode was related 
by Col. Charles C. Blanchard, Field 
Artillery, who served with American 
troops fighting at Saidor, New 
Guinea, and Arawe, New Britain. 

For his act of heroism Colonel 


Clarkson has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross post- 
humously. Previously, he had re- 


ceived the Silver Star for gallantry 
in action during the period from 
December 10, 1942, to January 3, 
1943, near Buna, New Guinea. 
Colonel] Clarkson, a Regular Army 
officer who was graduated from the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point, New York, in 1938, died 
near the Mot River, in the Saidor 
sector, on January 28, 1944, three 
weeks after the American landing 
in that area. He was at his com- 
mand post on the south side of the 
Mot when a runner brought him 
word that part of a combat patrol 





on the other side of the river, re- 
turning from a mission, was having 
trouble getting its wounded across 
the swift-running water. 

With another officer amd nine en- 
listed men, Colonel Clarkson made 
his way to an island in the river. 
On the north bank, a lieutenant in 
charge of the combat patrol found 
a rope and attempted to get through 
the current with it. He was turned 
back. 


The battalion commander there- 
upon formed a five-man human 
chain. The lieutenant started off 


again with the rope, and managed 
to reach the far end of the chain. 

After the patrol had been brought 
safely across, the members of the 
chain began to wade back to shore. 
At that moment a Japanese machine 
gun downstream opened fire. A 
sergeant was killed instantly. 

Colonel Clarkson was still in the 
water, helping another of his men 
toward the bank. Struck by machine 
gun bullets, the Infantry officer got 
back to the edge of the river, where 
he was given first aid. He died a 
short while later at an outpost. 

American doughboys in the Saidor 
area, Colonel Blanchard also _ re- 
vealed, had trouble more than once 
with dangerous jungle rivers. One 
time, a stream rose four feet in 15 
minutes and several men crossing 
it were swept away. 
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Star Spangled Banter 





*VESSIR, | GoT_ MY PURPLE 
PAA RRIED - VESSIR , WAY 


Set. Bill Mauldin, 45th Division 
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It Takes Two Wars 


Colonel Finally Kills His German 


By Bill Barrett 
45th Division News 
This is the story of an old spread- 
ggie colonel who wanted to kill a 
German. Through 39 years of Army 
jife, through two World Wars, this 
colonel had fretted behind a rear 
ghelon desk. He wanted frontline 
ction, and now as his retirement 
joomed, he decided he was going to 


it. 

He had a soft job with IBS which 
js just like PBS only more so. He 
pressed his request for reassignment 
to a line outfit, but he was sent to 
m ordnance battalion instead, still 
far in the rear. He wasn’t as irked 
as he might have been, because he 
felt he was getting there. 





At the ordnance outfit, he asked 


permission to take a new sniper’s 
rifle to the beachhead to see what 
it would do under combat condi- 
tions. The request was granted, and 
the old colonel must have grinned 
to himself. 

In the Anzio sector he went to 
the rifle range. The GI’s there watch- 
ed him assume the position—a little 
stiffly—and let go with a few rounds. 
The colonel was ready to admit he 
wasn’t the man he once was, but he 
didn’t think he was bad enough to 
miss the target 50 feet at 500 yards. 
He figured the rifle was at fault. 

It was. So the colonel swapped it 
for an 03, and went back to the 
range. He took off his helmet, took 
off his glasses, lay down and shot a 
couple of bulls, Then, to make sure 








WASHINGTON—Completing its | 
frst big movement of casualties | 
within this country, the AAF Air 
Transport Command moved approx- 
jmately 700 war casualties to hos- 
pitals within the United States dur- 
ing a seven-day period (April 19-26), 
the War Department announced. 
The ATC, which has helped pio- 
neer air evacuation overseas, now 
will fly all war casualties moved by 
air within the United States. 

The work of the ATC during the 
seven-day period brought a com- 
mendation from Maj. Gen. David 
N. W. Grant, U. S. Army, the Air 
Surgeon. 

“IT have been advised,” General 
Grant wrote Maj. Gen. Harold L. 
George, U. S. Army, Commanding 
General of the ATC, “of the excel- 
lent job that the Air Transport 
Command accomplished during the 
past seven days of moving approxi- 
mately 700 patients within the United 
States. The enthusiasm and coopera- 
tion of the pilots and crew of the 
Air Transport Command planes were 
particularly noteworthy in all in- 
stances.” 

Rapid expansion of air evacuation 
activities in this country has been 
stimulated by the crowded condition 
of the Nation’s railroads and the 
fact that fewer medical personnel 
are required. Men from all branches 
of the Army are carried on these air 
ambulances. 

Pilots fly at safe altitudes below 
nine thousand feet, although fixed 
and portable oxygen systems are 
standard equipment. Twelve new C- 
ls are currently assigned to this 
domestic operation. 

Members of the Medical Air 
Evacuation Transport Squadrons as- 
tigned to Air Transport Command 
are based at Wilmington, Del., and 
Memphis, Tenn. The usual medical 
“crew” on a domestic run is one 
fight nurse and one medical staff 
sergeant. 

On the basis of the Army Air 
Forces’ first full year of experience 
in air evacuation of war casualties, 


Loads of ND 


Entertainment 


FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex.— 
Thanks to an enterprising, almost 
tireless group of San Antonio enter- 
tainers—the National Defense Enter- 
tanment Committee—morale at Fort 
Sam Houston is sky-high. 


During the past year and a half, 
nearly 750,000 QI’s have watched 850 
thws put on by one or the other 
of the 25 local units of this group. 
There are about 20 girls in each 
mit and apparently each girl has a 
ecialty, as a unit can put on as 
many different types of entertain- 
Ment as a magician can pull out 
tfa hat—blues singing, popular num- 
bers, semi-classics, tap dances, imi- 
lations, accordian playing and aes- 
thetic dancing—among others. 
A date book for any one of the 
wits for a week might read: Mon- 
tay night—Entertainment at San 
Antonio Aviation Cadet Center. Tues- 
tay night—Brooks General Hospital. 
ednesday night—Fort Sam Hous- 
fn Reception Center. Thursday 
tight — Southern Personnel Reas- 
ignment Center at Fort Sam 
Houston. 
All it takes for one of these units 
fo get a show out fs a call to Miss 
therine Jaggi, program chairman, 
to Thomas Goggan, secretary. At 
their own expense, unit members go 
Wherever the call comes from, as 
ng as it’s in the San Antonio area. 
And do Fort Sam Houston’s GI’s 
“preciate what’s presented? You 
“n hear these men cast aside their 











bles and call acts back for two, 
» sometimes six or seven en- 

You can see the relaxed grins 
their faces when they leave the 





tion halls for their barracks. 


700 Casualties Moved 
By ATC In This Nation 


The Air surgeon reports that this 
method provides a quick, safe and 
comfortable transportation of vir- 
tually all types of sick and wounded 
patients. 

An adequate evacuation system has 
presented the military commander 
with a difficult and perplexing prob- 
lem since evacuation of casualties is 
likely to reach its greatest volume 
when surface routes are vitally 
needed for forward movements of 
troops and ordnance. 


The combat Air Forces outside the 
United States, the foreign wings of 
the Air Transport Command and 
various Air Commands in the United 
States have done experimental work 
on this problem. In 1943, 173,527 
sick and wounded patients were 
evacuated by American military air- 
craft throughout the world, ATC 
carrying all those returned to this 
country by air. 





he could drill them with his tin 
hat on, he put the helmet back on 
his head and drilled the center 
again. 
Grinned Openly 

This time the _ colonel 
openly. He was ready. 

Through the rain and mud he 
hitched a ride to a Thunderbird regi- 
ment. He got transportation down to 
a battalion, then to a line company. 
They tried to talk him out of it 
there, because it was pouring hard- 
er than ever. 


But the colonel was a fast talker, 
and if he pulled his rank here, it was 
for a good cause. He stumbled out 
into the dark behind a guide. He 
fell several times. By the time he 
reached the foxhole of St. Sgt. Pri- 
mitnio Vialpando he was drenched. 

The old colonel and the non-com 
lay in the wet darkness for many 
hours, and then the sun came up. It 
was warmer now and light. 

He sighted his German around 
6:30 a.m. He was lying out in a draw 
and the rising sun glinted for a mo- 
ment on the helmet that disappeared 
after a second or so. 

The colonel settled down to wait- 
ing. The German would stick his 
head up a few inches, then jerk it 
down again. The colonel was patient 
as he watched for his chance. He’d 
waited 39 years for this. 

Careless German 

Then his chance came. The Ger- 
man became careless, exposed half 
his body. The old colonel snuggled 
the 03 up to his cheek, looked down 
the sights at the German tunic and 
squeezed the trigger. 

The colonel had killed his German. 

He’s ready to go home now, but 
there’s fire in his eye. 

“I want to go on a bombing mis- 
sion before I get home,” he says. “I 
have a son in the Air Forces, and I 
don’t intend to listen to his stories 
the rest of my life! Ana if I have 
anything to say about it, I won’t be 
retired. I’ve got to get to the Pa- 
cific now!” 


grinned 














“Your Dubonnet Date with Xavier Cugat” is lovely, 18-year- 
old songstress Nita Rosa. She caresses the Mutual sound- 


waves on Wednesday from 7:30 to 8 p. m. (CWT) 


Flat On His Back 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. 
Va.,—Although flat on his back in 
bed since Christmas Eve in 1942, 
Cpl. Rosco O. Jackson, patient at the 
Army’s Ashford General Hospital, 
has realized a profit of nearly $1,200 
from a hobby started three months 
ago. 

Corporal Jackson’s hobby is col- 
lecting and repairing fountain pens. 

In civilian life, Jackson was a farm- 
er and repaired fountain pens as a 
sideline. He entered the Armed Forc- 
es and went to New Guinea. At Buna 
Mission he was severely wounded in 
the right leg, right arm and chin 
by shrapnel, machine gun and rifle 
fire and since has been hospitalized. 

Jackson early last year thought 
he’d like to collect pens as a hobby 
and figured he might pick up a little 
extra money through gsome repair 
jobs. 

Business at first was terrible. Then 
the newspapers and radio learned 
about Jackson and gave publicity to 
his venture. 


went... 


paign services of 
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“Pens began pouring in,” Jackson 


“MILITARY DECORATIONS AND | 
CAMPAIGN-SERVICE BARS 


Of The United States”’ 
Exquisitely printed ... Over 75 photographic 
reproductions in FULL COLOR and in FULL SIZE. 
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.'" The Military Engineer—" . . . 
authoritative portrayal of the awards for distinguished and came 
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FAVORITE ‘PEN-UP’ BOY 
Idea Plu¢ Ambition Equal Success 


Vet Makes $1200 


|reports. “I received as high as 17 
| packages and 18 letters a day and 
On one day made a profit of $27.8 
from repair work.” 

Jackson now repairs pens regular- 
ly for the Chesapeake and Potomae 
Telephone Company of West Vire 
|ginia and for the Douglas Bomber 
Plant at Oklahoma City, Okla. He’s 
received pens from nearly every state 
in the country and now has more 
than 3,000 pens of every known make, 
| His working tools are his fingers, 
files, and a pair of pliers. He may re- 
|main in the fountain pen business 
when he returns to civilian life. Right 
now he’s off to a good start. And he’s 
without a doubt the nation’s favorite 
“pen-up boy.” 
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MAULDIN’S 


STAR 


CARTOON BOOK 








a Souvenir Book 
of 
Bill Mauldin’s 
Cartoons 


You've had many a belly- 
laugh from Mauldin's draw- 
ings in ARMY TIMES. 
Now you can get 165 of 
his best GI. cartoons in 
one gay volume, covering 
many phases of Army life 
from training camps to 
overseas combat, for only 


Per Copy 
Postpaid 





SOLDIERS— 


This sterling silver Army insignia 
gecitace makes a fine personal 
ift. 


Here's a beautiful piece of 
jewelry—silver chain and silver 
pendant—with insignia die stamp- 
ed and enameled on in striking 
colors 

Insignias available--Army of U. 

. . Army, Armor Force 
Air Forces, Cavalry, Chemical 
Warfare Service, Coast Artillery, 
(A.A.\, Field Artillery, Finance 
Dept., Infantry, Medical Dept., 
Military Police, Musician, Ord- 
nance Deot., Parachutist, Para- 
troop, Quartermaster Corps, Sig- 
nal ‘orps, - ngineer 
Corps. (Specify insignia desire 
when ordering.) 

e will mail this necklace to 
any address you specify. And in 
a nice attractive gift box, toor 
Price, $3.00 (including tax). 


Representatives wanted to intro- 
duce Landseaire items to friends 


Landseaire Service 
10 Murray Street New York 7, N. ¥. 











The Armu Necklace 


Both Chain and Pendant are Sterling Silver. 


25c per copy postpaid. 
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AWAITING the return of their Flying Fortresses from an Eighth Air Force bomber mission to 


0 


Ma ese 


Germany, these ground crew men sweat out thier planes by getting in a bit of spring football 


training. 


—AAF Photo. 





Baseball Is 
Needed Says 
Major Billy 


GALVESTON FIELD, Tex.—Maj. 
Billy B. Southworth, Jr., son of the 
pilot of the St. Louis Cardinals, gave 
baseball added impetus to continue 
operating this year, after returning 
from 15 months of combat flying in 
the European Theater of Operations 
with the Eighth Air Force. 


The Major, now stationed here, 
comes from a baseball family and 
has spent most of his life in a base- 
ball cap. In his own words, he “felt 
at home” when he was wearing one, 
so he saw very little reason for 
fighting a war without it. It proved 
to be a very valuable piece of equip- 
ment. The famed cap that is worn 
by the B-17 pilot is a present from 
his Dad, who wore the same head- 
piece when he won the champion- 
ship from the New York Yankees. 

“Baseball is the universal language 
of our troops overseas and should 
be carried on in the face of all ob- 
stacles,” said Southworth. “Our 
fighting men want major league ball 
to continue. They are not concerned 
with the player personnel, but still 
follow their favorite team as much 
as ever. Baseball is something they 
all have in common and the national 
pastime is doing a tremndous job as 
a morale factor in diverting their 
attention from the problems of war- 
fare.” 

Major Southworth doubts that he 
will return to organized baseball 
after the war. Billy, Jr., was a pretty 
fair outfielder before entering the 
service in December of 1940. He 
last played with the Toronto Maple 
Leafs of the International League, 
where his manager was Tony Laz- 
zeri, former New York Yankee sec- 
ond baseman and once a star per- 
former with the Salt Lake City Bees. 
Appearing in only 25 sames, South- 
worth hit .280 and was headed for 
a bright future on the dieamond 
when he joined the Air Forces. 
Billy was the most valuable player 
in the Canadian-American League 
when he roamed the outer gardens 
for Rome, New York, and batted 
352 in 1939. 

Southworth’s home Is in Columbus, 
Ohio. In the last war, the first major 
league plall player to join the fight 
was Hank Gowdy, also from Colum- 
bus. In this war the Ohio capital 
again takes the honors. 

Referring to a possible curtailment 
of civilian sports in this war year, 
Major Southwoh declared that 
players would do more good staying 
in their respective sporting fields 
than serving the war effort on the 
assembly line. “Morale is the great- 
est factor in this war,” said Billy, 
“and I believe that baseball is do- 
ing its part in staying on the job.” 


Baseball Fact Wheel 
Given Free by Calvert 


NEW YORK—If you're a baseball 
fan you may be interested in the 
Calvert Baseball Wheel which gives 
major facts about the major league 
teams for the past six years. 

If you would like one of these 
wheels which lists leading hitters 
and pitchers just drop a line to Cal- 
vert Distillers Corp., Chrysler Bldg.., 
New York 17, N. Y. The only thing 
{¢ will cost you is the time you 
=e filling out a postcard or let- 
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Conn Says 


A Filly Is 


Nation's Top Gee-Gee 


WASHINGTON — You've gotta 
hand it to the gals! According to 
a pretty fair turf expert the best 
three-year-old horse in America to- 
day is a little filly named Twilight 
Tear. 

The pretty fair expert ls Conn Mc- 
Creary, who made the statement 
shortly after booting Pensive home 
by a three-quarter length margin in 
the Preakness at Pimlico. 

Jockey McCreary has ridden both 
horses. They have both won races, 
which seems a habit of the Calumet 
Farm stable horses. Pensive has won 
the Derby, Preakness and looks like 
a cinch (if there is such a thing) 
to cop the Belmont. 


On the other hand Twilight Tear 
has beaten a bunch of other gal 
horses, who run around tracks for 
the benefit of two-buck bettors. The 
classy little filly hasn’t won much 
money or any big races but Conn 
thinks she can. 

It’s Spring 

It’s spring and horsemen don’t 
like to run fillies with colts. The fil- 
lies run very well sometimes—and 
then again they might get romantic 
and instead of passing some likely 
looking colt they might hang around 


for a bit of neck-rubbing, which of | ®* 


course is tough on these improvers- 
of-the-breed, who hold tickets on 
them. 

McCreary might be right but most 
fans will string along with Pensive 
until the lassie beats the laddie. We 
think McCreary will too as thanks 
to Pensive he’s able to count his 
wages for two week-ends in 12 G- 
notes. - 

He rode a good race in beating 
Platter and Stir Up for the Preak- 
ness dough. Kéeping just off the 
pace he let his horse go at the head 
of the stretch and cake-walked home 
on the outside. 

Looks .. . Not Run 

Platter, who, incidentally has a 
bad lugging habit, beat out Stir Up 
for the runner-up money. Gramps 
Image, who looks like Man ’O War 
but doesn’t run like’him, was fourth 


with Gay Bit, Stymie and Alorter 
bringing up the rear. 
At Belmont Devil Diver estab- 


lished himself as the handicap horse 
to beat this summer by carrying 
134 pounds, including Ted Atkinson, 
to a one and one-half length win 
over Alquest in the Metropolitan 
Handicap. 





How They Stand 








AMERICAN LEAGUE 
W. L. Pct.G.B 
New York 14. 8 636 
St. Louis 16 11 593 % 
Washington 14 10 583 1 
Philadelphia wn 2. SS 8 
Chicago 12 18 480 3% 
Cleveland. _.............. .11 15 423 5 
Detroit 10 16 385 6 
Boston .9 15 375 6 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
W. L. Pct G.B. 
Ce BOGS nme DT ae 
Cincinnati _........ 10 583 3% 
Philadelphia 10 545 4% 
Pittsburg “ 10 524 5 
Boston nme Th 4 
13 480 6 
14 440 6% 


The 1-2 favorite took the lead in 
the stretch and held it while Boysy 
dropped back to third. The Devil 
paid $3, $2.30 and $2.20, which was 
small potatoes compared to Pensive, 
who was also a favorite though pay- 
ing $5.30, $3.10 and $2.20. 

The Devil had already won the 
Paumonok and Toboggan Handicaps. 
The crowd bet $3,369,385 on the one- 
day program. The Greentree stable 
picked up a $10,150 check for D-D’s 
work, which made them runner-up 
for money winning for the day. Cal- 
umet Farm is breezing home in that 
department with a total of $250,840 
thus far this year. Which, Joe, ain’t 
hay. 

Other recent winners are Valdina 
Punch, of the famed Valdina Farm 
stables, who won the Blackstone 
Valley Handicap, five guys who col- 
lected $670.60 daily double tickets 
at Charles Town, the tracks that are 
getting breakage and the states 
which collect taxes. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.— 
Second Air Force, which produced 
a Sun Bowl football championship 
team in the Fall of 1942, will field an 
eleven this year, according to an- 
nouncement of Brig. Gen. U. G. Ent, 
Second Air Force commander. The 
team will train in Colorado Springs 
and will play in key cities in the 
area where the maximum number 
of servicemen may see the game, 





CAMP ELLIS, Ill—Thanks to 
the five Ellis soldiers who fought 
in the Chicago Golden Gloves 
tournament boxing will be revised 
here in a summer program. Camp 
champs will be crowned in eight 
weight divisions. 





CAMP PICKETT, Va.—The inim- 
itable Nick Altrock, whose clowning 
has won him more fame than his 
playing ever did, entertained the 
soldier crowd at the Pickett-Lang- 
ley Field game. 





CAMP STEWART, Ga.—During 
a physical proficiency test Pvt. F. 
Zinion’s outfit was ordered to do 
33 pushups. When the rest of 
them gratefully stopped Pete just 
kept on pushin’-up. He bobbed up 
and down 76 times before stopping 
to set a new Stewart record. His 
outfit thinks he’s a bit nuts. 





KEARNS, Utah—Cpl. Jim Slossen 
traveled 800 miles by bus and then 
without sleep placed third in the 
Los Angeles Coliseum quartermile 
event recently. One of the two who 
beat him was a former Southern 
Cal teammate—it was the first time 
in 100 races that Paul Icona ever 
decisioned Slosson. 





CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—The 
powerful 20th Armored Division 
nine, which has won six games in 
eight states this season, gained 
considerable strength in the pitch- 
ing department when Kenneth 
“Lefty” Johnson joined the team. 
Johnson won nine and lost five 





with the Armoraiders last season. 


WASHINGTON—Clyde Shoun beat 
Jim Tobin at his own game. The 
Cincinnati hurler came out of the 
bull pen and pitched himself into 
the magic circle of no-hit, no-run 
hurlers. 

The Red hurler was only one walk 
from a perfect game and you can 
guess who got the free trip to first, 
where he stayed. That’s right—it 
was Mr. Tobin. 

About a month ago the Braves’ 
hurler broke the spell batters have 
had over pitchers for two seasons. 
He turned in a “no-no” game against 
Brooklyn. 

Then Bucky Walters had a per- 
fect game with 24 up and 24 down 
before a broken-bat single robbed 
him of a perfect game on Sunday 
with Connie Ryan in the villain’s 
role. 

Puniest Hitting 

On Monday relief hurler Shoun 
got the starting nod and with the 
exception of Tobin’s stroll to first 
the Braves spent another three-up- 
and-three-down afternoon. It was 
the puniest display of hitting since 
1917. 

The Tobin-Walters-Shoun exhibi- 
tion started the old pitcher versus 
batter argument, which naturally 
ended in a draw. Some of the boys 
are powdering the old apple, while 
others act like war-time substitutes 
for electric fans as they merely fan 
up a breeze. 

Dixie Walker, pride of Flatbush, 
is really giving the horsehide a ride. 
His .400 plus average has left all 
contenders far behind, which is more 
than you can say about the Dodgers. 

National League fans evidently 
won’t have to start a break-up-the- 
Cards campaign. Uncle Sam is al- 
ready doing it. Stan Musial passed 
his physical and Danny Litwhiler is 
waiting for his Navy call. The St. 
Louis one-two punch are four-five 
(.352 and .349) in the list of leading 
sluggers. The St. Louis lead may 
fade without their services. 

Yanks on Top 

The Yanks have taken over the 
lead in the junior circuit with Wash- 
ington and St. Louis tromping on 
their heels. If either one of them 
slips, Philadelphia is all set to move 
up in the race. The Athletics have 


been playing good ball—and you can 
say that again for the other Phila- 









delphia club. 


Ma 





ey 

KELLY FIELD, Tex.—A 20-hit 
barrage unleashed by the 25th De- 
pot Repair team smothered the Avi- 
ation Detachment Softball team 18 
to 0 in a league game. Four round- 
trips, seven tribles and six doubles 
were included in the slug-fest. 





CAMP COOKE, Calif.—Accept- 
ing a challenge issued by the Hoff 
General’ Hospital eight Eleventh 
Armored Division golfers won a 
match play contest, 8-3. 





SEDALIA FIELD, Mo.—2nd Lt. 
Gerald A. and identical twin, W/O 
Bernard Brodie, have always been a 
problem. They confused the issue 
even more recently when they both 
did 36 sit-ups, 8 pull-ups, and ran 
the 300-yard shuttle-race in a dead 
heat. 





FORT WARREN, Wyo.—Judging 
from the results of a tournament 
to select a post bowling team the 
opponents will have to roll an 
average of around 190 to win. Cpl. 
Williard Davidson bowled a 613 
three-game series; runner-up Cpl. 
Gerhard Tandrup a 611 series with 
other contestants close behind, 





CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—Climaxing a 
brilliant display of Silver Gloves 
boxing this week, 11 Antiaircraft 
soldier champs were crowned before 
5,000 AA’s. 





SHEPPARD FIELD, Tex.—All of 
the teams are trying to sign Maj. 
Gen. J. E. Chaney, post command- 
er, for the season. His pitch 
which opened the baseball league, 
showed more control than most 
of the pitchers displayed. 





OLIVER GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Ga.—Practice makes perfect they 


oun Beats Tobin At His Own Game 


Cincy Hurler Enters 
No-Hit,No-Run Circle 


The wise-guys have been waiting 
for the Blue Jays to fold but about 
the only thing that has folded {gy 
the bank-rolls of those betting on 
the Phillies to fold-up. 

In the American League all of the 
teams are within shouting distance 
of the lead. Jimmy Dyke’s voice 
makes up for the gap between the 
Yanks and his White Sox—but the 
cigar-smoking quipster hasn’t lost 
faith—just a few ball games. 

Ninth Inningitis 

The Indians have been suffering 
from a bad attack of ninth inning. 
itis. They dropped one game to the 
Yanks by blowing a ninth inning 
lead. The Senators proved it wag 
no fluke a couple of nights later by 
tying the score in the ninth #and 
winning in the eleventh. Boudreay 
has some hitting power but his 
mound staff wobbles. 

Boston traded its first sacker and 
the infield sprung a leak. Without 
York and Higgins the Tigers would 
be a complete bust—with them 
they’re still a bust. 

St. Louis leads the league by four 
lengths and Chicago trails it by the 
same margin—in between it’s a real 
race. Pittsburgh is starting to come 
up. Brooklyn in playing around the 
.500 mark, Boston is slipping and 
New York has slipped. We can't 
imagine too many tears shed 
rival managers when Litwhiler and 
Musial bid farewell. 

Baseball may not ‘be the glamor. 
game it was two years ago but you 
can’t prove it at the turnstiles. Sun- 
day and night baseball crowds are 
counted by thousands, not hundreds, 
the club owners can enjoy reading 
the attendance figures—if not the 


score—and hot dogs and sody pop 


are unrationed. 


Lead-Pitchin’ 
Hurler Is Back 


ALEXANDRIA, La.—Back from 
pitching lead at Nazi fighter planes 
over Germany and German-occupied 
Europe is T/Sergt. John Deets, a 
Flying Fortress waist gunner from 
Bonham, Tex., and former Cincin- 
nati Reds farm hurler. 

A veteran of 25 heavy bombard 
ment missions that ranged from the 
submarine pens at St. Nazaire to 
Heroya, Norway, Deets now serves 
as an instructor at the Alexandria 
Army Air Field, teaching Flying 
Fortress combat crewmen, heading 
for overseas action, the “tricks of the 
trade.” During his off-duty mo 
ments he plays ball with Air Field 
squad, keeping his arm in shape. 

Although 30, an oldster in the 
baseball world, Deets has hopes of 
returning to the professional mound 
he vacated to become an aerial gun- 
ner with the Eighth Air Force in 
England. 

Deets started his pro twirling In 
1938, when the Cincinnati Reds 
bought him out of the Army. Hé 
went to work for their Western A® 
sociation Club, Muskogee, Okla 
With Muskogee he had a 19-win, 1% 
lose season. 


Yer Salvage! 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Maybe 
baseball fans are developing & 
kindler attitude toward umpiresy 
or maybe they’re just so con- 
servation-minded about every 
thing else, they’ve decided to toss 
in the ump too. At any rate, a 
Stewart fan came up with a more 
considerate version of the Brook- 
lynese “moider the bum” the other 
day. 

It happened at Stewart's Bunke? 
Field while the Skybusters were 
whipping the Third Tank Bat- 
talion nine from Camp Gordon, 
Ga. The ump behind the plate 
gave out with a decision quite 
heartily disagreed with by a Joe 
Fan in the stands. Irate, Joe 
jumped to his feet and screamed! 

“Turn him in for salvage!” 


Callan AAARTC 
Moves to Bliss 


FT. BLISS, Tex.—The “Anti-Alr 
craft Replacement Training Center” 
has recently been moved to Fort 
Bliss from Camp Callan, Cal., and is 
now operating here under the com 
mand of Col. William R. Stewart. 

Its enlisted personnel, as inducteeh 
come straight from civilian life to it 
They are then trained in specifi¢ 
lines of duty—as electricians, gU® 

















say. But it didn’t take any practice 
for Cpl. Matthew A. Obinger to step 
out and win the hospital tourna- 
ment. His only experience in golf 
was the 18 holes he had played a 
few days before. 





crewmen, radiomen, cooks, etc. 

After the completion of their basi¢ 
and specialist training, the AAAR 
men are sent out as replacements 
wherever the Army Gorund Forces 
needs them. 
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CAMP COOK, Cal.— “Japanese 
troops do not abide by the terms of 
Geneva International Cénven- 
tion! They fire upon medical per- 
gonnel and bomb installations mark- 
ed with the Red Cross emblem,” re- 
rted Capt. Paul Rauschenbach, iec- 
quring last week to the assembled 
medica] officers of the llth Armored 
Division. 

As a medical officer with the 37th 
try Division, Capt. Rauschen- 
pach was with the former Ohio Na- 
tional Guard unit during their oper- 
ations at Munda, New Georgia, and 
Bougainville, in the Solomons. Visit- 
ing different military posts, the 
captain is now giving other medical 
officers the benefit of the lessons he 
jearned while serving with combat 
units in the tropics. 

“Mistakes most generally made 
during maneuvers,” said Capt. Rau- 
schenbush, “were also repeated most 
frequently in actual combat opera- 
tions, and the best training of the 
enlisted and officer personnel of 
medical units was secured in combat, 
with the practical treatment of real 
casualties.” Medical personnel worked 
only during daylight hours, for se- 
qurity reasons brought about by Jap 
night-fighting infiltration methods. 
“Everyone remained still, because 
anything moving was considered to 
be a Jap, and brought forth the 
crack of a rifle bullet,” reminisced 
the returned surgeon. 

Cautioning his audience about the 
many poisonous centipedes, spiders 
and other insects that infest tropi- 
eal regions, the speaker also called 
attehtion to the fact that many jun- 
gle plants and trees are “toxic,” and 
their leaves, sap or berries often ir- 
ritate the skin and are poisonous 
when taken internally. In one dis- 
pensary over one-fourth of the pa- 
tients were suffering from skin ir- 
ritations caused by tropical growths. 





Want a Pin-Up Beauty? 


Write Mr. Thornton 
WASHINGTON—One thing you 
don’t have to stand in line for, or 
even request with 10 cents and a box 
top, is a glossy photo pin-up one of 
the lovely Walter Thornton models, 
And luck’s all with you soldier, Mr, 
Thornton very kindly offers a pin-up 
apiece to any man in the armed 
forces who writes asking him for 
one. Along with the photo comes 
a personal greeting—written—from 
the gal herself. 

Send your requests to: Walter 
Thornton, Mgr., Talent Management 
Agency, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 


Geneva Rules Ignored 


Japanese Fire Upon Medics 


Under shell fire and other front- 
line conditions, the number of psy- 
chiatric cases increased fourfold. 
With proper diagnosis and treat- 
ments a majority of these “nerve 
casuals” can be returned to the com- 
bat arenas, and it therefore behooves 
all medical officers to acquaint them- 
selves with the science of psychiatry, 
30 that they will not be forced to 
depend wholly upon the all too few 
psychiatric specialists, Captain Rau- 
schenbach observed. 


Field laboratories are vitally needed 
by all jungle-fighting units, as they 
are invaluable as an aid in the diag- 
nosis of innumerable tropical dis- 
eases. “The one-quarter-ton ‘peep’ 
was the only vehicle of any real use 
in the trackless jungles,” averred 
Captain Rauschenbach, “and with 
the aid of a few pieces of angle iron 









we converted many ‘peeps’ into 
front-line ambulances.” 

Contrary to most reports, the 37th 
Division found the Tojomen to be 
deadly marksmen with their excel- 
lent snipers’ rifies. They were also 
skilled professionals in the art of 
camouflage. Oftentimes American 
soldiers were standing directly over 
a Jap pillbox without realizing it. 

Japanese artillerymen didn’t hin- 
der the Ohio Guardsmen appreciably, 
because as soon as our batteries 
trained their shells upon the Nip 
positions Hirohito’s guns invariably 
became mute. A quotation from the 
captured diary of a Japanese artil- 
lery officer seems to explain why: 
“We fired six rounds towards the 
enemy positions, but immediately 
about 200 shells fell all around us, 
so we ceased firing.” 
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Cpl. Joe Wilson 





CPL. J.WILSON 
MECLELLAN CYCLE 
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WASHINGTON—Army Times this 
week introduces two new members, 
“GI Whirl” and “Shorty,” of its 
comic strip family and welcomes 
back an old-timer, “Private Eight- 
ball.” 

“Shorty” and the characters in the 
“GI Whirl” were born and raised in 
the GItosphere of the Army. Though 
Sgt. Dick Schuller, creator of Shorty, 
and Cpl. Joe Wilson, who is respon- 
sible for GI Whirl, are graduates of 
art schools, neither had turned to 
cartooning before the ridiculous in 
Army life struck them as sketchable. 
“Private Eightball” has _ been 
AWOL from Army Times columns 
while his lord and master, Cpl. Lin 
Streeter, was acquiring an APO ad- 
dress. Now that Lin has recovered 
from a boat ride Eightball is getting 
around once again. 

Sergeant Schuller spent the first 
eight months of his 2-year Army tour 
learning to build bridges with the 
engineers. “Shorty” put in his ap- 
pearance after his creator was trans- 
ferred to an Air Corps camouflage 
unit at Camp Pinedale, Calif., where 
the strip first appeared in the “In- 
terceptor.” 

Despite Shorty’s popularity, Ser- 
geant Schuller doesn’t intend to be 
a cartoonist after the war. As a 
civilian he was an illustrator for two 
Cleveland newspapers and he wants 
to go back to fine arts—maybe in 
the motion picture field. 

Cpl. Joe Wilson, author of “GI 
Whirl,” is not what you'd think 
a cartoonist, especially one who deals 
in political satire, is like. He’s tall, 


Waft'ter Story! 


CAMP BRECKINRIDGE, Ky.—If 
the occasion demands it, Pfc. John 
J. Thudium can think of an answer 
in a hurry. 

The occasion demanded it re- 
cently when Pfc. Thudium was 
mixed up with a training problem. 
He was plodding along carrying an 
empty bag when an enemy scout 
from an advance unit stepped in 
front of him, 

“Whoinell are you?” demanded 
a scout. 

“I’m the water boy for both 
d——d armies,” replied Pfc. Thu- 
dium, ankling right along. 

The enemy scout stepped aside, 
scratched his head and began 
thumbing through a copy of the 
umpires’ rules as the “water boy” 











disappeared over a hill. 
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Army Times Introduces 


‘Shorty’ and ‘GI Whirl’ 


light-haired, 22. He went to high 
school during the day and the Mem- 
phis Academy of Arts at night; then 
specialized in reading gas meters, 


He joined the Army in 1942 and, 
halfway through basic, began making 
sketches of soldier life which his 
buddies insisted he submit to the 
Fort McClellan, Ala., “Cycle.” It was 
a long time before Corporal Wilson 
could bring himself to deliver his 
drawings more personally than 
merely sticking them under the 
“Cycle” door on Monday nights. 
Since then the New York Times 
has reprinted “GI Whirl” as an ex- 
ample of humor in camp papers, and 
CNS has distributed strips to serv- 
ice papers all over the world. The 
UniversHy of Alabama’s Crimson- 
White has also been running Cor- 
poral Wilson’s cartoon. 

Joe has “arrived”—and we think 
the gas company will have to look 


for a new meter reader after the 
war. 





Shipboard Newspapers 
For Wounded Soldiers 


WASHINGTON—Wounded soldiers 
enroute home abroad hospital ships 
docking at the Charleston, S. C.,, 
Port of Embarkation, are being sup- 
plied special shipboard newspapers, 
the War Department announced last 
week. 

The Camp Newspaper Service, 
which furnishes enlisted men with 
news for their papers, supplies the 
ships’ papers with such Army car- 
toons as “The Wolf” by Sonsone, 
“Male Call” by Milton Caniff, and 
other feature material. News stories 
outline to patients the procedure of 
disembarkation and _ transportation 
to Stark General Hospital, Charles- 
ton. Short stories appearing in “Re- 
port,” the enlisted men’s weekly 
are made available for reproduction 
aboard ship. 

The front page of each paper car- 
ries as its masthead the name of the 
ship. Latest news briefs as they 
come in over the ship’s radio are 
published on the front page. The 
back page is devoted to localized 
stories of life on shipboard, to car- 
toons and features. Some of the 
papers have four to six pages. 
Others are limited to two pages. 

A special feature of all the papers 
is a list of the General Hospitals 
to which patients may be sent and 
a detachment by the Port Surgeon 
explaining to what extent soldiers 
may choose the locations for their 
hospitalization. 












OVERSEAS’ AGENTS 
Supplied With Sample— 
DELIVERIES MADE IN U.S.A. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 


Be our Agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY 
PILLOW TOPS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. Sample 
line furnished to agents accept- 
able. 


No Money Required 
To Get Started 


Write TODAY giving regiment 
number and camp location. 


Camp Specialty Co. 
1233 Main $+. Buffalo 8,,N. Y. 

















Dept. A-354 
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| THOUGHT THIS’‘D )AVAST THERE, 
BE FUN—BUT WHEW! saiLoR! ROW 


A STROKE, | FEEL |fLL GUARANTEE 
LIKE HAVING ONE J YOU A STROKE 


SMART GIRL! THIS 
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A LIFT ANDO A 
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ROYAL CROWN COLA // ADMIRABLE; 
ADMIRAL! 
AND IT TASTES 
BEST, TOO! 




























famous cola taste-test two years 
ago... tasted leading colas with 
no clue to which was which. Her 
vote was for Royal Crown Cola 
—voted best-tasting in 5 out of 6 
group taste-tests from coast to 
coast! Try it yourself! 


<= Best by Teste Test! 


ENJOY A “QUICK-UP’' AT YOUR PX, WITT: 
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Whether You Waltz Or Hula 


Yanks Will Make YouA Jitterbug 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—When the 
war is over, if the girls in Australia, 
England, India, Alaska and all the 
other countries in which American 
soldiers have gone to fight are jit- 
terbug fans, you can credit—or 
blame, according to your point of 
view—Uncle Sam’s troops. Enlisted 
men and officers, who have seen 
combat service in every corner of 
the globe with the Army Air Forces 
and who are now at the AAF Redis- 
tribution Station No. 1 in Atlantic 
City to get new assignments, re- 
Mmamitarittenaiia IVUMUUNOUALNNNALLLA 


The 
Mess Line 


Wbovuvtutc rv turivvittcciiiictt UU 


Hi diddle, diddle, the cat and the 
fiddle, 
He called his sarge a goon, 
The MP’s laughed to see such sport— 
Court martial: tomorrow noon, 
7” ” i 


Man at police station: I'd like to 
see the burglar who broke into my 
house. 

Police sergeant: Why? 

Man: I want to ask him how 
he got in without waking my wife, 

. . . 


Pvt. Sapp says his girl has a beau- 
tiful profile all the way down. 
. 7 . 


When I was a civilian I heard the 
cry, 


“Why aren’t you in the Army, 
guy?” 

Now sergeants weep into their 
beer: 

“Oh, why are dopes like him sent 
here!” 


“Eavesdropping again,” said Adam 
when his wife fell out of a tree. 
. . * 

Army sergeants are having a 
tough time with the draftees from 
the 3-A class ... these married men 
aren’t afraid of anything. 

7 7 . 


He rocked the boat, 
Did Ezra Shank; 


oo0o0°0 


These bubbles mark 
Where Ezra sank. 
. * + 
Pvt. Snafu says a marriage license 
is just like a hunting license — it 
entitles you to just one deer and 
no more, 
7. . . 
A charming young lady named Hop- 
per 
Committed a sad social cropper: 
She went to South Bend 
With a gentleman friend, 
The rest of the story’s improper. 
. * . 


Our sarge really has a military 
figure — everything gone to the 
front. 


vealed the Yank troops are carrying 
the jitterbug craze to every country 
in which they are stationed. 

“You should see the Indian girls, 
or ‘Mukluks,’ jitterbug in their na- 


tive boots,” said T/Sgt. George 
Quiggin, who was a mechanic in 
Alaska. “The girls in Anchorage 


were good dancers. What they 
didn’t know we taught them.” 

According: to the boys who had 
flown with the AAF in the South- 
west Pacific, jive was completely 
revolutionizing Australia’s form of 
dancing. 

“Pretty Good Now” 

“Australian girls were very atiff 
dancers when we first got over 
there,” pointed out 1st Sgt. John B. 
Patsko, who saw service in New 
Guinea, “but they’re pretty good 
now. Just as good as the American 
girls.” 

T/5 John P. Cascino, who did ad- 
ministrative work in New Guinea, 
agreed with Sergeant Patsko. 

“The Kangaroo Hop seems to be 
the favorite dance in Australia. I 
tried it, but got disgusted and quit. 
I’m no kangaroo. Some of the Aus- 
tralian girls, however, developed into 





after we showed them how.” 

None of the Americans cared for 
the Australian type of dances. S/Sgt. 
George Horacek, who was a .me- 
chanic in New Guinea, said that 
when the Australians played the 
“Princess of Erin” waltz it drove the 
Americans off the dance floor. 

“Hit the Groove” 

“There would be dull music like 
that for half the evening,” he added, 
“because that’s what the Australian 
troops like. The other half of the 
evening, however, the band would 
‘hit the groove’ and the Yanks would 
jitterbug.” 

According to T/5 Walter Hill, an 
aircraft warning operator in New 
Guinea, Australian dancing is “slow 
and very old-fashioned. Mostly you 
just ‘stand in one place and move 
your feet.” 

English girls are apt pupils of the 
American “invaders.” According to 
S/Sgt. George E. Taylor, B-24 gun- 
ner with the 8th Air Force, the Eng- 
lish girls danced poorly at first, but 
learned fast. Dances were held in 
his squadron mess hall, with WAAFS, 
WRENS and Women’s Land Army 
girls as partners. 

S/Sgt. James West, a B-225 gun- 





ner in the 


China-India_ theater, 
danced with British girls and Jew- 
ish refugees from Germany at an 


RAF rest camp in India. “The Jew- 
ish girls had been in India seyeral 
years,” he pointed out, “and they 
d@uficed much like the British—slow 
and sweet. American sweet is bet- 
ter. But the girls were all good 
dancers.” 
Jump Around a Lot 

§S/Sgt. Robert B. O’Ronus, a B-17 
gunner, found it easy to pick up 
the English type of dancing. He 
found the British could not jitter- 
bug well, but they did jump around 
a lot. 
For Sgt. Louis Burpee, also a Fly- 
ing Fortress gunner, the English 
dances were “screwy.” One of them, 
according to Burpee, was “stick your 
left foot in and wobble it about.” 
He predicts a generation of expert 
jitterbugs in England after the war. 
In Hawaii, where the women are 
considerably outnumbered by the 
male soldiers, it was “pretty much 
of a rat race at our Officers’ Club,” 
according to ist Lt. Arthur James, 
an engineer from New York City. 
“Most of the time,” he said, “150 
officers were trying to dance with 


10 girls. The native girls dance 
barefoot. I stepped on their toes 
sometimes, but they were rugged 


and could take it.” 





THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
of the Army consists of more than 
400,000 men. 





Mess Sat. Marks 
1500th Meal; jis 
OK by Chowhounds} 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy. 
An Anzio beachhead rifle com 
174 strong, are singing the Praiseg ’ 
of their mess sergeant. S/Sgt, Day 
win S. Hart is the mess sergeant ih: 
they won’t forget. Keeping Teconig ft: 
of the meals he’s supervised the sen, 
geant recently saw his 1500th com, 
ing up. He decided to make i a 
real event and celebrate the 
meal simultaneously with observancg 
of his 18th month overseas, 

When the 175 chow hounds spied 
the anniversary menu morale in 
the outfit shot skyward and the ¢, 
ration fed riflemen back for a brief 
rest after days at the front, got 
busy. 

At seven in the morning they be 
gan with stewed prunes, and fo}. 
lowed up by putting away 700 
jacks immediately. The flapjacks 
were garnished with 
butter, syrup galore, bread, Coffea, 
milk and sugar. At noon came 
broiled beef, creamed potat 
creamed peas, chocolate pudding, 
fresh bread, butter, coffee, milk ang 
sugar. For supper they had meat 
stew, accompanied by carrots, peas, 
tomatoes, peach pudding, fresh bread, 
coffee, and milk and sugar. 
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Cpl. Lin Streeter, 2d Inf Ath Diy 
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Pvt. Goldie Brick 
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REPORT TO SGT. 
JOHN, THEATRE #3, 
MAY 9, FOR U.S.0. 
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Cpl. Dean “Doc” Davis, Sheppard Field, Tex. 
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Colony of Fiji. 


across” 
Fiji and the Fijians. Until then this 


far-off island group will remain in 


many minds as painted by the circus 
sideshow barker—tiny, torrid, the 
“home of the world’s most gluttonous 
cannibals. 

Tiny? Land area of Fiji almost 

equals New Jersey's, exceeds that of 
the Hawaiians, and is actually large 
among Pacific island groups. 
* Torrid? Lying as far south of the 
Equator as the island of Hawaii lies 
north, Suva has a cool climate for 
the tropics. Temperatures rarely top 
9) degrees Fahrenheit or fall below 
60. Gentle zephyrs from the east help 
“to make the Suva base ideal for sol- 
dier rest and recreation. 


Cannibals? Fiji’s notoriety was 
once well-deserved. Human flesh was 
a popular dish in the early 19th cen- 
tury, but has not been served for 
50 years. Cannibalism and other 
brutal practices have yielded com- 
pletely to missionary tact, and are 
viewed with shame by the natives 
today. 

Fiji sits astride sea lanes from the 
Panama Canal and west coast of 
North America to Australia and 
New Zealand. Suva’s large, busy 
harbor lies by airline southwest from 
San Francisco 5,445 miles, from Hon- 
olulu 3,160 miles, from Pago Pago, 
American Samoa, 770 miles, Sydney 
fs 1,100 air miles southwest of Suva, 
Auckland 1,320 miles south. Jap 
thrusts came no nearer than Guad- 
alcanal, 1,370 miles northwest. 

Patterned like buckshot fired at 
flose range, the Fijis pepper the 
South Pacific Ocean target with two 
big island dots and 260 small-to-tiny 
ones. Viti Levu (meaning Great Fiji) 
and Vanua Levu (Great Land) are 
the large islands, studded with green 
mountains rising 4,300 feet, watered 
by many short rivers, edged by fer- 
tile plantation plains. Covering 4,050 
and 2,130 square miles respectively, 
they leave less than 900 square miles 
of Fiji for all its other islands. 

Population of the Fiji group is 
915,000. Three-fifths live on Viti 
Levu, nearly another. fifth on Vanua 
Levu, 8,000 on Kandavu and Taveuni, 
third and fourth islands in size. One 
native’s fingers and toes are enough 
to count heads on each of several of 
90 other inhabited islands. 

Not quite half the islanders are 
native Fijians— Melanesians with 





Islands 








pronounced Polynesian traits—cop- 
per-brown, fuzzy-headed, tall, lithe, 
gentle and easy-going. Almost as 
many are British East Indians, fru- 
gal and industrious, first brought to 
the islands in 1878 for plantation 
work. There are normally 4,000 
whites, 5,000 half-castes, many Samo- 
ans, and Chinese. 

In the traffic afoot and awheel 
along Suva’s broad Victoria Parade, 
the nationalities mix in their varied 
dress. Add the uniforms of land, sea 
and sky fighters from several of the 
United Nations, set the cosmopolitan 
scene against the background of 
bright green hills. The whole makes 

a picture of Fiji that the Yanks will 
dh. soon forget. 

Suva, on the southwest coast of 
Viti Levu, counted more than half 
East Indians and 2,000 whites in its 
15,000 prewar population. Transient 
military thousands find a town with 
modern and beautiful buildings, fine 
hotel, hospital and school facilities, 
and clubs and playing fields for 
leisure. Gardens blaze with tropical 





Where Are the Yanks: 
The Fiji 
Thousands of Yanks know Suva, capital of the British Crown 
Some fought through the Jap-infested jungles of 
the Solomons aided by the sharp eyes, keen ears and strong arms 


.of Fijian commando-trained troops. 


Returning home in force some day, these Yanks will “put 
the true story of modern¢ 


blooms. Furniture, clothing, biscuits, 
soap, ornaments in native gold, tor- 
toise shell and leather are made in 
Suva factories. 

Sugar and coconut products are 
Fiji's long established crops, brought 
to export importance by East Indian 
labor. Banana shipments are nor- 
mally large, and since 1932 export 
gold, mined on both main islands, 
has rocketed to second place in reve- 
nue value. Good motor roads encircle 
Viti Levu, with short branches reach- 
ing inland. A 120-mile narrow gauge 
railroad joins sugar plantations to 
Lautoka port on the west coast. 
Plantation barges ply the lower 
Rewa River, near Suva. 

Discovered by Tasman in 1643, Fiji 
was without benefit of white mis- 
sionaries until 1835. Within 30 years, 
Thakombau, “King of the Cannibal 
Isles,” converted to Christianity, had 
tried without success to give Fiji 
over to the protection, first of Great 
Britain, then of the United States. 

In 1874 he succeeded in ceding the 
islands to Britain, and exacting the 
assurance that native Fijians would 
never be ousted from land they 
owned. Thus a Fijian problem, now 
intensified, was born, for the Britigh 
soon discovered that the natives 
could see no point in growing sugar 
and copra for export. Indian labor 


was imported to increase production, 
but the British have kept faith with 
the 1874 chief in preserving tribal 
lands well-suited for intensive farm- 
ing. 
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THE FIJI name once was synonymous with cannibalism. Hu- 
man flesh was a popular part of the natives’ diet but has not 
been served for 50 years. Missionary influence was a leading 
factor in changing the ways of the islanders. The area of the 
Fijis almost equals New Jersey and exceeds that of the 


Hawaiian Islands. 





Luckily no one has asked us to pin 
an award on the best new wrinkle 
appearing in a GI publication last 
week. There were dozens of good 
ones such as: 

The Hendricks Field, Sebring, Fla., 
Hi Life’s page of printed score cards 
for the week’s baseball game between 
the Bombirds and Tankers; 

Blood and Fire’s (Camp Van Dorn, 
Miss.) new plane recognition instruc- 
tions and test. Like the picture that 
small children make connecting suc- 
cessive numbers with a straight line, 
Blood and Fires picture turns out to 
be a fighter plane. Van Dorn bulletin 
boards tell GI’s if they guessed right; 

AWOL’s at Ft. MacArthur are in- 
troduced to the public in a large, 
front-page cartoon captioned “Be- 
hind the ‘Hate’ Ball.” As you might 
guess, the pix shows Hitler and Tojo 
Peering out from behind the list of 
absentees and pointing to an &ball 
at the left; 

At the Tilton General Hospital, Ft. 
Dix, N.J., Tilton Talk is introducting 
& culinary column, The May issue 
gives the recipe for ice-box cookies— 
takes a pound of butter, brown and 
white sugar, 5 eggs, and a lot of 
other things to make 75 cookies. 

Here and There 

At Camp Breckinridge, Ky., a new 
hospital bi-weekly called The Aspirin 
Tablet has just begun publication. 
The The Memorial Field Service School 


Kelly Fielders 
co the Bank 


KELLY FIELD, Tex.—The mere 
fact that the bank was closed didn’t 
stop 600 Kelly Fielders from donat- 
Ing 600 pints of blood—unofficially. 

Maj. William B. Carroll, Co, found 
that he couldn’t arrange for dona- 
tion during the Red Cross Blood 
Bank's stay at the field—so he, the 








Sther officers, and the men stormed 
the bank en mass, adding to Kelly's 
nd total of more than 3,200 pints 





at Carlisle Barracks, a. Medical 
Soldier is observing its second an- 
niversary. So is the Camp Stewart 
Ga., “Shoot "Em Down.” 

We handle the Camp Gordon, Ga., 
Cadence with new reverence these 
days. It seems that the Cadence is 
printed on the presses of the Augus- 
ta Herald, which presses also were 
responsible for the first runs of Dor- 
othy Dix’s columns—48 years ago. 

Births and New Names 

New is The Target, a bi-weekly of 
and for the EM of the 347th Infantry 
at Ft. Jackson, S.C. Congratulations 
to the Target for its clear topography 
and neat format. 

Changed is the masterhead of the 
Sedalia- Warrensburg, Mo. Troop 
Courier. With modern block and very 
readable design, the flag now fea- 
tures a troop courier insignia—visor- 
capped stork bearing in his three- 
cornered caie a fierce little ifleman. 

The Basic Training Center No. 10, 
Greensboro, N. C., has about-faced 
to become an overseas replacement 
depot. Its paper, the BTC 10-Shun 
appeared on May 5th clad as the 
ORD News, begged GI’s to find it a 
new name. Inducement is three book- 
lets of WD theatre tickets and a 
duration plus six subscription to the 
paper. Take-Off, Contact, and Hell- 
uva-Roar have already been sub- 
mitted. 
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Pickin’ Up Papers 
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(See “Army Quiz,” page 4) 
1. B. “Choke points” are key rail- 
way centers where military supplies 


iare likely to be collected in great 


quantities. 

2. The first Bon Homme Richard 
was a continental frigate acquired 
from the French, whence the name, 
made famous by exploits of John 
Paul Jones during the Revolutionary 
War. 

3. C. 

4. True. Strategy is the general 
plan, already known. Tactics are the 
local application of that plan. 

5. A. “Tedeschi” is the Italian 
name for Germans, which the Amer- 
ican soldiers in Italy are said to be 
using generally. 

6. The training planes are face- 


tiously named “Maytags,” after the 
washing-machine of the same name, 
because so many student fliers 
“Washout,” (flunk) during the early 
flights. 

7 ae 

8. True. The coastline of the island 
ef Britain is 3,611 miles. The 
American coastline from Bar Har- 
bor to Key West is 3,400 miles. 


9. The bark of the cinchona tree. 
The supply of cinchona bark is now 
almost wholly in Japanese hands. 

10. C. The Burmese Chindit is a 
good luck idol guarding the entrance 
to a temple. The natives have given 
the name to certain Allied troops 
working behind the main Japanese 
lines. 





A MIL ITARY secret is an Army 
trust. To zip the lip is an Army 
must! 
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“‘The Book They’re Talking About”’ 


Contains over 350 illustrations, charts and notes 


P\gae\ Fuge) hd 





OF THE HUMAN FIGURE 


For the amateur and profes- 
Giving detailed 
study of every part of the body. 


FEMALE POSED IN 
plain wrapper) 


ENRIGHT CO., DEPT. 85-A, P. O. BOX 45, FOREST HILLS, NEW YORK 


ONLY 


4 -00 


ACTION 
Canada send $1.25 


| 


Catholic 











| 46 East ord Street 


‘ 
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A U. S. ARMY BASE, CENTRAL | 
PACIFIC AREA, May 5—Catholic 
veterans of a crack Central Pacific 
area invasion team soon will have 
a chance to replace collections of 
“pin-up” girls with a likeness of 
“Mary Immaculate, Queen of Peace,” 
if the efforts of their chaplain, Lieut. 
Col. Lafayette W. Yarwood, are suc- 
cessful. 

Chaplain Yarwood has written to 
the Norwalk (Conn.) Holy Cross 
Mission seminary, one of whose 
scholastics recently painted the like- 
ness, for 5,000 reprints to distribute 
in the division. 

The painting appeared originally 
in the Catholic Messenger, official 
publication of the Davenport, Iowa, | 
Ideal Pin-up,” and was reprinted in 
a national news weekly. 

“I am heartily in accord with the 
Messenger’s term, ‘The! 
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Chaplain to Give ‘Ideal 
Pin-Up’ to Yanks in PTO 
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Ideal Pin-up,” Caplain Yarwoo¢é 
said. “No soldier will be spiritually 
morally or mentally injured as 8 
result of looking at a likeness of 
Maty Immaculate, Queen of Peace.’ 

“In my opinion, the scantily-clad 
so-called ‘pin-up’ girl has not, and 
never will have, a beneficial effect 
in the life of a soldier. She simply 


has been a fad and rapidly is los- 
ing her popularity. 

“The women whose pictures are 
sources of inspiration and real pleas- 
ure to the men in this unit which 
has seen some tough fighting are 
their wives, mothers, sweethearts 
and daughters. 

“A likeness of the Virgin Mary 
certainly has a place among those 
of this type of women. I am going 
to do my best to see that my men 
get a copy. A ‘pin-up’ yes: but one 
embodying real spiritual value.” 











Classified Section 














MAILING NOTICE ii 
Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with fourth 








class matter, If you mail your films 
or other articles with message en- 
closed, FIRST class postage must be 
affixed. It is best to wrap your rolls 
well, tie securely and address plainly 
with your name and address on cover 











PHOTO FINISH 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 60 for 50c._ Queen 
City Service Dept. 2) Box 7, Niagara 
Square Station, Buitalo, m. Be 


16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE ‘DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and 2 enlarging coupons, 
25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford Okla. 


2 


YOUR 6-8 Exposure Roll developed & 


prints each good negative 30c; or 1 o 


each enlarged to about post ecard size 25c. | 
Rapid Foto Service. GPO 413, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
Roll developed ‘‘Super-Tan’’ treated for | 


better and more brilliant pictures and 
longer lasting negatives and two sets 
fadeless Supertor.e prints 25c, 10 re- 
rints 25c. 25 reprints 50c. 100 reprints 
1.50. 5x7 and 8x10 enlargement coupons 
returned with every order. Artshop 
HD100 Sweetwater, Texas. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each good 
negative Ciimit 16 prints), 25¢c coin. Re- 
prints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 149, 
Denver. Colorado. 





JUMBO PICTURES, 8 exposure roll fin- 
ished for 25c, 12 exposures 40c, 16 expo- 
sures 50c, 18 exposures, 36 mm 60c, 36 
exposures 35 mm $1.00. Reprints Jumbo 
size 3c each. Jumbo Picture Co., Box 
T. St. Paul Minnesota. 











BILLIARD SUPPLIES 


Billiard Cloth, Pocket Balls, 
‘Cue Balls, Billiard Balls, 
Billiard Cues, Chalk, Racks. 
Everything in the way of 
/\supplies or playing acces 
sories, now available. Write 
for Catalog T. 

National Billiard Mfg. Co. 
1019 Broadway, Cincinnati 





AGENTS WANTED 









—— Forces Salesmen Wanted 
WAC, Waves, Maritime, Military 
Police, Band, Seabees, Mari ine, 
Air Corps, Navy, C. G., Army, 
Med., Signal, Par rachute, Om., 
C.A., F.A., Inf., Ord., 
Official Insigni ia, with 
name, address, rank, 
Choice of 75 pictures— 
Parachute, Uncle Sam, 
Bugler, PT Boat, Battle- 


Engrs., 


ships, Dive Bombers, 

Cook, Balloon, Fighting Marine, Tanks, Jeep, 
Truck, Aircraft Carrier, Card Sharp, Saluting 
Marine, end Funny Ones. Free Sample Kit. 


No Money to Invest. Rush postcard 
Hoobler-Kindel Press, Norwood 12, Ohio 














DISCRIMINATING ~ CAMERA - FANS. 
8-exposure rolls Ray quality service, 
eight Raytone prints and free photo fold- | 
er for keeping prints safely, 25c. Quality | 
that excels—leaders since 1920. | 
RAY'S PHOTO SERVICE 
_Dept. 45F, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 





ROLL DEVELOPED 


BRILLIANT 


ENLARGMENTS 
2 1D 6 TIMES LARGER 


FROM 6 EX. FILMS 116 OR SMALLER, 


TR eek Ae 


REPRINT ENLARGMENTS 3c EACH | 





94-7 Astor Stn., Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED 


FOREIGN MONEY VALUE Charts. 





Be 
our Salesman, T 10 for 25c; retails 
0c each. No COD's, Printery, 42E, 


Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 
HOME STUDY COURSES 





Prepare now for tremendous opportu- 
nities in new fields of radio after the 
war. Training for Federal licenses. 
Write for deeralers 

AME AN RADIO INSTITUTE 
New York, N. ¥. 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNI- 
CIANS in great demand. We train you 
in your spare time while in the Service. 
Write for catalogue. .[Imperial Technical 
Institute, Box 973- N. Austin, Texas. 





WATC HES" WANTED 
Watches W anted— Broken or usable— 
all kinds, even  Ingersolls. Highest 
prices paid for jewelry, rings, spec- 
tacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette 
lighters, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed 
romptly. Lowe's, Holland Bidg., St 
ouis 1, Mo. 


MISCEL ANEOUS—FOR S. SALE 
COMPLETE “Bound Fites | of , “The Stars 








and Stripes’ of World War I (Feb. 8, 
1918 to June 13, 1919) reprinted on fine 
quality _ paper, $15.00 eah ostpaid. 
Army imes, Daily News uilding, 
Washington 5, D, C, 


COMMANDING OFFICERS 


YOU To Can Earn 


EXTRA MONEY 
By Selling 
BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 


Handkerchiefs 


SOUVENIR Handkerchiefs sell like 
Hot Cokes . . . EVERYBODY BUY$ 
+ « « to send to Mother, Wife, Sister 
and Sweetheart .. . 

SELLS for 50c each, marked with the In- 


signia, Company and the Location of 
your OWN outfit. Individual mailing en- 


velopes are included. Cost to you is 
$3.50 per Dozen. 
OVERSEAS: You con take 
orders for shipment . . 


direct to the folks in the STATES. 
SEND $1.00 for 3 Samples, cash or mone 


order. MENTION insignia, company an 
lagation you desire on wt attractive 
souvenirs. Write et ONCE to, 


Sylvia Mattison 


24 ‘West End Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 








! 


PRINTED CARDS 





“T.S." or DATE cards 100 cards for $. 








Bell Print, P.O. Box 91, Norwood 12, 
PIC TU RE STATIONERY RY & STAMPS 

' \iao 

Lisi 





























THAT CARRIES YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 


Now... you can make your letters to 


“That Girl,"" Mother, Wife, and to 
friends at home like an intimate face $ 
to face visit when you use rich, two- 


fold Photographic Stationery with life- 

like photographs of yourself at the top. 

A marvelous morale builder. Ideal gift with 
a friend's picture. SPECIAL OFFER-—Just 
send $1.00 with photo, snapshot or negative 
for our Special Box of Photographic Station- 
ery. Photo returned. 

NATIONAL PHOTO ART 


Dept. 339-7, Janesville, Wis. 


YOUR PHOTO ON STAMPS 








and SPECIAL OFFICERS: 


We supply Orgenizations qeeryulace with 
Insignia Stationery, Binders, Special Forms, 
etc. If you haven't received our latest price 
list, write for it today. 














Box 847, San Antonio 6, Texas. 


Stationer, 


Before HITLE After 


Magic portrait of the arch nd. W! 
wanted and what he got. _ ing Fas i- 
nating. Every soldier wants one. Send 25e 
for one, 50c for three. Your money cheerfully 
if not satisfied. Send one to your 


NOVELTY MS. co, 


friends 








No Obligation! | 
SCOTT CHESHIRE, Military Organization | 


at he}! 


Sparkling, crystal- 
clear photo stamps 
made from your 
own snapshot or 
negative of your- 
self ° your 
sweetheart cee 
|} your baby ...A 
charming effective 
personalizing touch 
\f highly glossed 
| gummed and per- 
| 

| 

| 





} 





forated, ready for 
use on your stationery, cards 
Each stamp 


and 
is an 
actual photograph and your original 
will be returned unharmed. Make a 
Ate in the serv- 
ll really be ap- 


correspondence. 


set for your boy or 
ice, for a gift that 
preciated. 
100 for $2.00. COLORTONE 50c more. 


AMERICAN FOTO STAMP CO. 





$445 2nd. Aye; Loa Aageles wi Calif; 





> 





305 Broadway, Dept. AT, New York 7, N. Y. 
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You may think this an exaggeration. Itis not. USAFI students at the remote whistle- re 


stops of the world DO have their problems. And we do our best to help solve them. a 


USAFT student Albert Silva writes us from somewhere in the Whether it’s to earn credit now for your school or college 


Pacific, “Twice now, I’ve lost my books. The first time when diploma, or to prepare for a good job after the war... or 1 
my ship was torpedoed, next when the Japs bombed us and my _ just for the fun of learning something new, you'll be wise to Le 
bag was destroyed.” Sgt. Leroy Roberts, fuse setter on an AA enroll in USAFTI. All it costs is $2 (Army officers pay a little B 
battery, explains a late lesson: “ .. my lesson is.delayed be- more and should inquire for details), This one fee pays for 
cause tropical insects ate up part of my book.” To both all the courses you want to take as long as your work is satis- M 


° WwW 

students, post haste, brand new books! factory. A few hours a week of study is all it takes! v- 

th 

It all proves that wherever you are, whatever you are doing in Today, ask your Orientation or Education officer for an enroll. - 

this topsy-turvy war, you can continue your education through — ont blank and complete list of USAFI courses. Or, mail the a 

USAFI. : ‘ A 

Re ch coupon (or a copy of it) to the address below, or nearest USAFI a 

You can begin study here and continue your work when you 4,.orseas branch. Send no money. It’s fun to learn! It’s i 
get overseas. If you’re already across, you can enroll through 


one of USAFI’s eight oversea branches. These are first-class  5"4"t to prepare now for your future! a 
American schools established in war theaters. Each branch 
offers you the choice of excellent college, high-school and 
vocational courses you can study on your off-duty time. 


“Tally Hol SOLDIER, 
MAIL THE COUPON’’ 
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USAFI BRANCHES OVERSEAS - : 
Alaska Branch, USAFIL European Branch, Commandant, Vv 
Hq. Alaskan Dept USAFI Hq. 808, ETO 
Rear Echelon, Alaska England U. S$. Armed Forces Institute, : 
CPA Branch USAFI Middle East Branch, Madison 3, Wisconsin. W-6 } 
Hq. USAF, CPA USAFI, Hq. USAF ta 
Hawalt Middie East, Egypt Please send me the complete list of USAFI courses 
SWPA Branch, USAF1 North African Branch with enrollment application, c 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN Gen, Hq. SWPA USAFI, Hq. 808, f 
Australia Natousa i 
China-Burma-India SPA Branch, USAFE Oe ee : 
Branch, USAFI Hq. SOS, SPA 
Hq. USAF, CBI New Caledonia . ‘ ‘ 
Rear Echelon, India PI NIITIIID sisisisccnciicsiiaciesienteinsieittaeiiiaaieeiniipiaaaniiiaiiaiaaaaiil 
] 
i ET j 
t 
. ‘ ’ 
‘ T am interested it.....cccccccseesseseseees 
THE ARMY-NAVY SCHOOL WITH THE WORLD CAMPUS é' 
‘ 
1 
7 — 








